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Successful trading is the life of the livestock industry, because 
no grower can consume all the meat or wool he produces. 





—<— 


Successful trading requires the assembling of choice livestock 
and buyers competing with each other. This can only take 
place at Central Markets, therefore the success of the livestock 
industry depends upon strong Central Markets. 


a 


Livestock producers are interested in tariffs, the Argentine 
convention, forest reserve rights, and other matiers which affect 
their prosperity. They should be more vitally interested in 
strong selling points for their products because they can lose 
more each season thru lack of them than thru all of these other 
matters combined. 


siti 
We take what we have casually — without comment — and as 


a matter of course — until we lose it. This applies to life, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness and prosperity, and to 


CENTRAL LIVESTOCK MARKETS 





The Naiion is spending billions 
to insure liberty. The way to 
insure good prices — a wide 
outlet — liquid values for live- 
stock — competition in the pur- 
chase — is to patronize Central 
Livestock Markets — and insist 
on buyers purchasing there. 
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Champion 


C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio, with his champion Rambouillet ewe, at 
the 1940 Ohio State Fair. Mr. Arn is a prominent breeder, show- 


“I have used Nema Worm Capsules for at least eight years. 
I’ve found them easier to give than a drench. 


“I have shown sheep for 20 years throughout the United 
States. My sheep have taken prizes throughout the East and 
all over the West. 


“Nema Worm Capsules are the best worm medicine I 


GA lor 


have ever used.” 


man, and recognized judge of Rambouillet sheep. Each year, 
Mr. Arn ships carloads of Rambouillet rams to the Southwest. 


Talk to any of the successful sheepmen. Each is most inter- 
ested in DEPENDABILITY —for certainty in lowering pro- 
duction costs. The effectiveness of Nema Worm Capsules 
has been established through years of continued use by the 
most exacting livestock men everywhere. Nema Capsules 
are scientifically prepared, easy-to-give, dependable and 
low in cost. Nema Worm Capsules are available in various 
sizes for animals of different ages and weights. 
Capsule forceps and [ 


mouth spreaders are 
available at drug stores. 


SEND FOR FREE WORM BOOKLET-— Illustrated, Helpful and Practical 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Picas: mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Wo U Attairs .. September 1939 to April 3, 1941 


OW that the wool situation is assured of holding steady 
for a month or so before the course of the summer 
market is determined, it is a good time to review and point 
up the relation between the war and the wool market during 
the nineteen months of the momentous conflict. 


The letter of Donald M. Nelson, Director of Purchases 
in the Office of Production Management, included in this 
report, shows that the Government will take no action con- 
cerning the wool market until May, and at that time a con- 
ference will be held to gauge the prices for domestic woul 
which can be figured upon by manufacturers bidding to 
get the extensive Army and Navy contracts for clothing 
which will be let in June or July. 


Since the history of wool prices is so important in these 
affairs, it is worth while quickly to show the 30-years’ 
record of the average prices received at farms or ranches all 
over the United States as published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


1910-14—17.6c 
1915-19-—39.4 
1920-24—33.2 
1925-29—34. 
1930-34—16.8 
1935-39—23.9 


1940 first 8 months 27.6 
last 4 months 30.2 
31.3 


$2.5 


1941 January 


February 


The average for the year 1919 was 49.5 cents. For 
1923 it was 39.4 cents; for 1928, 36.2 cents; and for 1937, 
32 cents. So there is nothing at all unusual about the 
present market level. So far, 1941 is but another one of 
those years in which the wool grower finds an opportunity 
to reduce debts which accrue during the numerous years 
of selling below cost of production. 


March and April prices will undoubtedly show some- 
what higher, although the February average included some 
of that month’s higher contracts made in Texas, Montana 
and other states. 


It must be remembered that the record low period of 
1909-14 is the one upon which parity prices are now com- 
puted under the provision of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938. It was during those years that Woodrow Wilson 
advocated the tariff reduction program that resulted in 
the Underwood-Simmons Act of 1914 and the placing of 
wool (not mohair) on the free list. 


Congressman Walter Pierce of Oregon has introduced 
H.R. 4265, which proposes that the base period for wool 
shall be 1920-29, which would mean that the present parity 
price would be 42 cents. The parity prices for cotton and 
tobacco are now based on the highest 5-year periods of 


record for those crops. A higher 5-year period could have 
been selected for wool. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
there was quite a spurt in Boston wool prices. Most of that 
advance was soon lost, and average national monthly prices 
hung around 27 and 28 cents until 31.5 cents was reached 
last November. 

In October, 1939, the British Government took over 
the clips of Australia and New Zealand, and during 1940 
took the South African clip. By December of 1939 the 
British Government was selling fine wool direct to the 
American trade at around 92 cents, Boston, clean basis. 
That price has since been raised once by 4 per cent, and 
imports are still coming to American mills and dealers at 
that price level. Since the price of domestic wool, under 
normal conditions, cannot exceed by very much, or for 
very long, the price of imported wool at Boston, the British 
position gives ground for the idea that the ceiling for wool 
prices in this country is being maintained by the British 
Government. 

On June 3, 1940, the War Department invited bids on 
contracts for woolen goods representing a total of 50 million 
pounds of grease wool. 

Until November 6, the Government cbserved the Buy 
American Act of 1933, under which all government depart- 
ments were required to purchase only materials of domestic 
origin, unless the price was “unreasonably high” in com- 
parison to the price of foreign products. 

Late in last October the Defense Commission advised 
this Association that further contracts for Army goods were 
to be made early in December, and that it was reported 
that stocks of domestic fine wool were too low to supply 
the wool needed. (The Government report of wool stocks 
for December 30 showed that on that date dealers held 
25 million pounds of domestic wool, and manufacturers, 
75 million pounds.) Then on November 6 it was officially 
announced that mills could then bid on goods to be made 
from all domestic wool, or all foreign wool, or a combin- 
ation of the two. That arrangement still holds. 

Large contracts were let in December and March to 
mills proposing to use varying proportions of foreign wool. 
Awards for 2 million blankets, requiring 22 million pounds 
of grease wool, were made on March 10. On these it was 
estimated that the domestic wool content was about 57 
per cent. On March 17 bids on 20 million yards of 18- 
ounce serge, and 10 million yards of 10%-ounce shirting 
flannel were opened. These awards were announced on 
April 4, but the Wool Grower has not yet been advised as 
to the amount of domestic wool that will be used. Judging 
by the bids as submitted, it should be in the neighborhood 
of 30 per cent. 





On November 2, 1940, the Boston price of domestic 
64’s wools (fine staple) was quoted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture as $1.085 compared to $1.05 
for November 11, 1939. The same figure was quoted weekly 
until February 1, 1941, when it was changed to $1.065. 
On February 15, 1941, it was restored to $1.085 where it 
still stood on March 23. 


The question of Government purchases of foreign ma- 
terials was reopened in the Senate on March 20. House 
Bill 3836, a deficiency appropriation bill carrying an item 
of $41,399,256 for the Navy, in which the House had in- 
serted a provision that only domestic foods could be pur- 
chased so long as they were available in sufficient quantities, 
was under consideration. The debate was wholly on the 
purchase of Argentine canned beef. The Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee had recommended that the provision be 
struck out. The vote was announced as 32 to 32, defeating 
the committee recommendation and retaining the provision. 
This was the day that Vice President Wallace was at lunch 
when the vote was taken. 


On the following Monday, Senator Russell of Georgia 
claimed that the clerks had failed to record his vote against 
striking out the provision. The Journal was corrected and 
the language taken out. This was the Scrugham Amendment. 

Meantime, on March 21, the House passed the fifth 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation bill for national 
defense. In an item granting $70,048,000 to the War 
Department for Clothing and Equipage, there was included 
a provision that only food and clothing of domestic origin 
might be purchased so long as the necessary quantities were 
obtainable. Senator Thomas (Idaho) and I testified 
in support of this provision on March 27 before the Senate 
subcommittee on Army appropriations, with Senator Adams 
presiding. The subcommittee voted against the provision 
7 to 5, and was sustained by the whole committee on 
appropriations. 

On March 31 the Senate voted by 33 to 30 to retain 
the provision. The following morning Senator Adams 
offered the following substitute which was accepted with- 
out a roll call: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other appropriations 
contained in this Act shall be available for the procurement of 
food or clothing not grown or produced in the United States or its 
possessions, except in so far as the head of the Department con- 
cerned shall determine that such articles of food or clothing can 
not be procured of satisfactory quality and in sufficient quantities 
and at reasonable prices as and when needed, and except procure- 
ments by vessels in foreign waters, etc. 

The new provision applies only to H.R. 4124, but is 
likely to be placed in subsequent bills making appropriations 
for the defense program. 

While the debate was going on in the Senate on March 
31, representatives of wool growers were in conference with 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of Purchases in the Office of 
Production Management. The subject was the use of domes- 
tic wool in future Government orders. 

The outcome is shown in the following letter which 
Director Nelson addressed to Senator O’Mahoney immedi- 
ately following his conference with the growers: 


The National Wool Growe 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
Washington, D. C. 


March 31, 1941 
Hon. Joseph C .O’Mahoney 
United States Senate 


Dear Mr. Senator: 


We had a very pleasant meeting this afternoon with My 
Marshall, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Wilson, representing the wog 
growers, to discuss our purchases of wool goods. 

They told me that the thing they were most interested in wa 
to get information out to the wool growers as to how much wod 
the Government was going to buy,-and, if possible, to place th 
tender of bids with the mills during the time when the wool grower 
were marketing their clip. They felt that when the Governmen 
ordered after the clip was marketed the growers did not get the 
benefit they should from the Government program. I agreed with 
them, thought their position was fair, and we determined upon 
the following course: 

1. That we would get out from this office a publicity releas 
telling the wool growers that we were going to place Government 
requirements about the middle of June and to tell them definitely 
the amount we were going to buy. 

2. We agreed to put out tenders-of bids at that time for th 
requirements of the armed services so that the mills would be able 
to arrange for the domestic wool they were going to use while th 
wool was in the growers’ hands. 

3. We agreed that we would, after conference wtih them, 
set a method of determining a fair price for domestic wool at the 
time that the bids were being placed. 

4. We agreed that at the time the bids were being placed 
we would discuss with them the differential between foreign and 
domestic wool which would, in our combined judgments, bring 
about the fair price for the domestic wool grower. 

They were in full accord and seemed to be tremendously 
pleased. They felt that if this program was carried out the domestic 
wool grower would get a fair break out of the Government 
purchases. 

I want you to know that as far as this office is concerned 
we want to do everything we can to help the domestic wool 
grower get a fair price for his clip. The quartermaster, represented 
by General Corbin and Colonel Hardigg, agreed with the program 
100 per cent. 

Sincerely yours, 


Donald M. Nelson, Director of Purchases 


On April 2, the growers’ committee wrote to Mr. 
Nelson as follows: 


Mr. Donald M. Nelson 

Director of Purchases 

Office of Production Management 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Nelson: 


We trust you are as well pleased as we were with the outcome 
of the Senate’s consideration yesterday of the requirements of the 
status of domestic wool in future government purchases. We have 
no doubt that the House conferees will be willing to accept the 
present Senate language in this connection. 

We also thank you for your very fair and correct statemeat 
of the results of our conversation and as appearing on page 284! 
of the Congressional Record for Tuesday, April 1. 

In accordance with the present understanding, we shall expect 
that in a day or two you will publish a statement to the effect 
that there will be further extensive purchases of clothing materi 
for the Army; also that when possible you will make a statement 
of the probable extent of such further purchases. 
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A pril, 1941 


We shall hold ourselves in readiness to aid in the determination 
of what is a reasonable price for wool at the time that figure 
needs to be worked out. We are sure that you now feel that the 
representatives of the wool growers will not be inclined to be 


unreasonable in such negotiations. 


In the meantime we will be collecting and assembling all 
data that are likely to be of any help when it comes to 
the point of determination by the O.P.M. of the differential that 


should be recognized between bids based on foreign wool and on 


possible 


domestic wool. 


We shall, of course, hold ourselves in readiness to return here 
when needed, but would greatly appreciate the advantage of three 
or four days’ notice, if such is possible, when these further negoti- 


ations need to be started. 


Assuring you of our entire confidence in yourself and your 


associates, we are 
Very truly yours, 


F. R. Marshall 
C. J. Fawcett 


foreign wool. 


And there the question stands until Director Nelson 
calls another conference (probably around May 1), to dis- 
cuss further extensive purchases for the Government, and 
the price of domestic wools to be used in those contracts in 
relation to the cost, at that time, of goods made from 


Director Nelson insisted throughout the conference 


that nothing in the way of price pegging was under con- 


sideration. He also said that when a reasonable price for 
domestic wool had been arrived at, such price would be 
recognized in awarding contracts for woolen goods. 


Senators Thomas (Idaho) and Adams (Colorado) were 


especially helpful in bringing about this fair adjustment in 


growers. 


J. B. Wilson. 






the interest of American farmers, stockmen, and wool 


F. R. M. 





How Senators Voted 


OTES of western senators on 

March 31, upon the motion to 
strike out the requirement for purchase 
of domestic food and clothing in the 
fifth deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, were as follows: 


FOR 


Chavez, New Mexico, 
Hatch, New Mexico 
Hayden, Arizona 


paired 


McFarland, Arizona, paired 
Murdock, Utah 
O’Mahoney, Wyoming 
Thomas, Utah 

Wallgren, Washington 


AGAINST 


Adams, Colorado 

Bone, Washington, paired 
Bulow, South Dakota 
Clark, Idaho 

Connally, Texas 

Gurney, South Dakota 
Holman, Oregon 

Johnson, California, paired 
Langer, North Dakota 
McNary, Oregon, paired 
Nye, North Dakota, paired 
McCarran, Nevada 
Sheppard, Texas 

Thomas, Idaho 

Wheeler, Montana 


Other western senators whose names 
are not shown above were absent and 
hot voting. 









Uregon Pays 1941 Quota 


The first payment on 1941 quotas of the National Association budget 
for the year was made by the Oregon Wool Growers Association on March 
28. It was a good payment, $2,682, that association's fu'l quota for the year. 


The Executive Committee of the National Association, at its meeting 
following the close of the convention in Spokane, set up a $40,000 budget for 
the Association to work under during the year. This was then apportioned 
to each of the thirteen affiliated state groups on the basis of stock sheep 
numbers, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture for January 1, 1941. 


The quick response of the Oregon officers, Messrs. Hoke, Stewart and 
Holt, to the announcement of amounts due from each state, gives good 
momentum to collections in 1941, a year that, from all indications, will exact 
a heavy toll on the Association’s finances. 


Associations can only serve according to the support given by their 
individual members. Prompt payment of dues by sheepmen to their local 
and state organizations insures prompt payment of quotas to the National 


Association. 


















Sheepmen's Calendar 





NATIONAL RAM SALE, SALT 
LAKE CITY: AUGUST 26-27. 





California Ram Sale and Wool 


Show, Sacramento: May 6-7 





Intermountain Junior Livestock 
Show, Salt Lake: June 3-5 





West Texas Ram Sale, Eden: Au- 
gust 4-6 


American Royal Livestock Show, 


Kansas City: October 18-25 








Nichols Case Concluded 


HE taking of testimony in the case 
brought by the Commodity Ex- 
change Administration against Nichols 
and Company, extensive operators in 
wool top futures, following the admin- 
istration’s investigation of transactions 
of Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, ended in Boston on 
March 28. Referee Jack Bain an- 
nounced, after the summation of the 
case by attorneys, that thirty days 
would be given for each side to file 
briefs, when the case would be taken 
under advisement. Decision is not ex- 
pected in the case before several 
months. 
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Ten Cents per Hag for Wool Promotion 


At the Spokane convention, wool growers voted unanimously in favor 
of paying 10 cents per bag in 1941 for wool promotion instead of 5 cents as 
was done in 1940. 


1941 Wool Fund 


Collections 


OLLECTIONS for the Wool Pro- 
motion Fund since January 1 this 
year now total $6,942.45. The amount 
was augmented during the past 
month by the receipt of $1,200 from 
the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation on its 1940 sales. 

Remittances for the first three 
months are shown in the table segre- 
gated by states and by dealers or as- 
sociations making them. 


In regions using bags smaller than standard 7-foot length, the payment is 
from 5 to 6 cents. In Oregon and some other states some misunderstanding 
has arisen through the fact that some dealers have used 1940 contract forms 
in which the deduction for wool promotion was shown as 5 cents per bag. 
In such contracts 5 cents should be changed to 10 cents. 


This collection is made by wool consignment houses and wool dealers, 
who deduct the amounts from growers’ accounts and forward them to the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


This payment is wholly voluntary on the part of growers. Last year 
dealers and consignment houses made the collections from 3000 arowers, of 
whom only five asked to have their payments refunded because the purpose 


of the fund and the method in which it is being used had not been fully 





Contributors to Wool Fund 


During March 


ARIZONA 
Hattie M. Lockett 


CALIFORNIA 
H. H. Munster 


IDAHO 


Sinker Creek Sheep Co. 
Thompson Bros. 

Vogel & Son 

Wilson Land & Livestock 


Domingo Aguirre 
O. C. Colthorp 
Ejmore Co. 
Richard Gabica 
Worth S. Lee Co. 

S. W. McClure Yuba Sheep Co. 
Boni Oyarazabal Geo. Zapp 
Rankin Rutherford 


MONTANA 
Jas. Catti 


NEW MEXICO 
Samuel Shalit 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
T. J. Broadhurst 


WYOMING 
D. N. Speas 


explained to them. 


growers. 





The sole purpose of the wool promotion program is to do educational 
and advertising work for wool, which is certain to be of great benefit to 








Stetson Uses Fur Felt—Not 
Wool—In Hats 


OHN B. STETSON COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Stetson Hats, 
take exception to the statement in an 
article written by F. Eugene Acker- 
man entitled “Skim Milk Hats,” which 
appeared in the March issue of the 
National Wool Grower. The company 





BY STATES 

I ee 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho aoe 

I So et 

New Mexico 

cer 

North Dakota onthe ua aerated 

South Dakota 

PUNT ee 8 

EE Te 

Wyoming 

National Wool Marketing 
Corporation __:-___.. 

National Wool Trade 
Asociation 


13.30 
24.50 
40.20 
270.15 
10.35 
| a | 
18.35 
14.95 
14.50 
29.50 
22.70 


- 1,200.00 
5,000.00 


$6,942.45 





The 194] Wool Fund 


Receipts to April 1, 1941 


BY DEALERS, CO- 
OPERATIVES, ETC. 
Adams & Leland, Inc.________-$ 
Colonial Wool Co... 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald_ 
Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill _. 
Producers Wool & Mohair 
Co. 
National Wool Marketing 
Guatke —_.._._...... 
National Wool Trade 
Association ___- = 5,000.00 
BY STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


California _..... 


$7.75 
130.40 
18.35 
189.45 


1,200.00 


22.70 


By Individuals 


$6,942.45 








declares that the statement that it uses 
wool in its hats is incorrect. The raw 
material used is fur felt and the lactic 
acid fiber will be blended with fur felt 
and not with wool. 


“We manufacture hats entirely from 
fur felt and have never used any wool 
in our fur mixtures during the 75 
years of our existence,” the company 
writes. “This should not be interpreted 
as a derogatory remark about wool as 
far as hats are concerned, but the wool 
branch of the hat industry is entirely 
separate from the fur felt hat and woul 
felt hats retail in much lower price 
brackets. It is regarded as misleading 
for a fur felt manufacturer to utilize 
wool in his mixtures.” 


It should be emphasized that in the 
writing of this article, there was no it- 
tention to diminish the value of the hats 
manufactured by John B. Stetson Com- 
pany—or any of the other companies 
named as users of the lactic acid fiber. 
What was intended was to emphasize the 
fact that a new and serious contender 
for markets which would otherwise 90 
to wool had appeared on the scene. Its 
first large market is the American hat 
industry. There is no doubt that as the 
lactic acid fiber is developed further, 
it will be used in apparel as it is being 
used abroad in large quantities. 
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Around the Hange Country 





March. 





The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
readers in any part of the country for this department of the Wool Grower and 
also invites comment and opinions upon questions relating to the sheep industry 
and of importance and significance to wool growers. 


The notes on weather conditions appearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports and publications for the month of 


communications 


from interested 








WYOMING 


The first and second weeks were 
none too warm, being at times rather 
severely cold for livestock. Later it 
was appreciably warmer. Light to 
moderate amounts of precipitation 
were fairly well distributed. Livestock 
are still being fed nearly everywhere, 
though extensive areas are bare of 
snow, exposing some forage. Much 
poor range is reported in eastern coun- 
ties due to overgrazing. A few poor 
livestock are reported in the western 
portion, and some shrinkages have oc- 
curred farther east. 


Chugwater, Platte County 


The weather has been bad since the 
first of March; the month has been 
the hardest on livestock of any month 
this winter, worse than for several 
years. The old grass is very short now 
(March 24) and there has been littie 
moisture to start the new growth. 

We do not start lambing until May 
1. About the same number of breed- 
ing ewes were carried over this year 
as last. 


There has been no activity in wool 
around here lately. 


Rubber-tired rustling is our most 
perplexing problem. If the association 
would offer a reward for capture of 
anyone rustling from a member, and 
furnish bills to post ranges of members, 
it would stimulate the interest of people 
in surrounding areas to help run down 
rustlers and of peace officers to make 
additional effort. 


Trappers made too little profit in 
the season of 1939-40, to interest them 
in going after coyotes now; hence they 
are more numerous. 

In our outfit we own about 3 acres 
of land per ewe, which is valued at $3 
an acre and taxed at 7 cents. Then, we 
also have about 1% acres per ewe of 
land which we lease at 12 cents an 
acre. 

Beaver & Hunnel. 


Pinetree, Campbell County 


We have just come through the 
mildest winter in years. The exception- 
ally long winter grazing season was 
started with rather short grass, but ow- 
ing to mild temperatures, the general 
feeding of concentrates was not start- 
ed until March 1. Sheep and cattle are 
in very good condition (March 26). 

Except in a few isolated cases, lamb- 
ing has not started yet. It will get in 
full swing April 20 to May 1. We had 
a good breeding season, with about 
an average number of ewes carried 
through. 

The first week of March we had a 
short flurry of wool buying, with sev- 
eral clips changing hands at 32 to 35 
cents on medium to fine, average 
shrinking wools. Some growers refused 
the higher figure. 

Our state bounty has 
strongest factor in holding 
increase in coyote numbers. 

Labor will cost us more this year; 
but I hardly expect the acute shortage 
predicted by some of the growers. Sup- 
plies of all kinds show a very decided 


been the 
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increase. Total increase in expenses 
will run between 25 and 30 cents pe 
head. : 

The economic set-up and grazing 
capacity is given roughly in the follow- 
ing figures: 1 ewe, 7 acres; value $21; 
taxes 25.2 cents. Our average lease runs 
about 10 cents an acre. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that we must own 
our grazing land in this district in order 
to survive. 

The most acute preblem facing any 
district today is that one common to 
all of us, namely, putting over the very 
real merits of wool (virgin wool) in 
comparison to synthetic fibers now be- 
ing so highly advertised. To compete, 
the assessment for wool promotional 
purposes should be increased several 
times. Little protest would be heard, 
as the method of collection is compar- 
atively painless. I believe the Exten- 
sion Service, on request, is currently 
giving a labeling demonstration, ex- 
plaining the descriptive terms used in 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

N. S. Archibald. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mild weather prevailed most of the 
month, with no severe cold spells to 
hurt livestock. Light precipitation oc- 
curred, occasionally through the month, 
being somewhat heaviest over north- 
western counties. Grains are greening 
slightly, and vegetation generally needs 
warmth; some of it needs moisture. 
Livestock are mostly depending on 
feeding, and are in fair to good con- 
dition. 





Belle Fourche, Butte County 


In this particular region, which is 
about 35 miles northwest of Belle 
Fourche, weather and feed conditions 
are above normal, very good in fact. 
For the county as a whole, feed condi- 
tions are somewhat spotted, but mostly 
good, although we are anticipating a 
water shortage, and indeed some local 
areas have been hard pressed for water 
this winter, with no relief in sight 
(March 28). 


While lambing has not commenced 
yet, a few more ewes were bred this 
year than last, and conditions look very 
favorable for a good lambing. 

Several South Dakota clips sold in 
November at 35 to 37 cents and there 
has been some early contracting at 
32% cents. 

Production costs are going up; 
there’s been an increase of about 8 per 
cent in wages alone. In fact, high 
wages and the possibility of existing 
stock trail lands being sold to private 
parties are at the front of the most 
urgent problems of concern to wool 
growers of this section. 

Jack M. Eaton. 


Strool, Perkins County 


March has given us fair weather so 
far, but it is very dry (the 27th) and 
unless it rains soon, grass will be short. 
Our range is getting too crowded: ev- 
erybody is getting sheep and then 
fighting over the range, which raises 
the lease rates. 

Wages, “grub,” and other items the 
sheepmen must buy are going up right 
along. Coyotes also are more trouble- 
some since the county took the bounty 
off and people quit looking for the 
pups. 

There has been some contracting of 
wool at 35 to 37% cents. 

Melvin Hutton & Son. 


Sulphur, Meade County 


Range conditions have been good 
since February 1, although a little drier 
than usual (March 11). About the 
same number of sheep were fed hay 
or grain this winter as last. Hay can 
now be had at $7 to $10 a ton in the 
stack. There isn’t room for much ex- 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR MARCH, 1941 
(Preliminary) 


California 
Colorado 
Idaho 


New Mexico 
Oregon 
South Dakota 


Washington 


Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possibl therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 
age figure. 














pansion here, as the range is being 
grazed to capacity now; range condi- 
tions, in fact, constitute one of our big- 
gest problems. 

I do not own any land, but lease from 
five to six acres per ewe at a cost of 10 
cents an acre. Range land, I believe, 
is valued at $1.50 an acre and taxed at 
about 8 cents. 

From 33 to 36 cents was the range 
in wool contract prices earlier this 
spring. Wool growers’ expenses are up 
about 10 per cent over those of 1940. 
Coyotes are also more numerous, as no 
one is trapping or hunting them. 

H. F. Drain. 


MONTANA 


Temperatures were near normal, with 
enough cold weather to make it feel like 
winter yet. However, the snow cover 
has left the lower country, and there 
have been few storms of importance. 
Soils are dry in places, and vegetation 
needs rain and warmth for spring 
growth. Winter wheat is starting in 
places. Livestock supplemental feeds 
are plentiful to last until new grass 
comes. Farm lambing has yielded 
good percentages, but cold weather 
hampered lambing. Livestock are in 
satisfactory shape. 


Albion, Carter County 


While we have had disagreeable wea- 
ther during March, there has been only 
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one bad storm, and moisture conditigy 
are better than for several years. Rang 
feed is short as is usual for this tiny 
of the year (March 28). 


There are probably a few more ey 
bred for lambing this year than lay 
Lambing has not commenced ye 
the local wool market has been ing. 
tive the past few weeks; the coyot 
situation is about normal. 

There has been a slight increase jj 
production costs. My biggest wory 
however, is the foreign policy of our 
State Department. 


I own about 2.7 acres of land pe 
ewe and lease another one. The owned 
land is valued at $2.50 an acre an( 
taxed at 10 cents, while it costs m 
about 8 cents an acre to lease the extr; 
land. X 


Sweet Grass, Toole County 


This has been the best winter I have 
seen in 30 years’ experience. We have 
had good range, but it is dry (March 
25) and moisture is needed to start 
spring grass. 

The price range for wool contracted, 
which amounts to about 75 per cent ol 
this year’s clip, is 31 to 3434 cents, | 
think the present haphazard method of 
selling wool is one of the most impor- 
tant things for the sheepmen to cor 
rect. It seems to me that the auction 
system is the best way to handle ow 
wool, as it then sells on merit. 

Costs of commodities sheepmen buy 
are increasing all the time, and I think 
we are paying 20 per cent more is 
wages. 

We own five and lease three acres of 
land per ewe, the owned land being 
valued at $6.50 and taxed on the aver: 
age at 10 cents an acre, while the lease 
cost per acre is 10 cents. 


Douglas Parker. 
Havre, Hill County 


We have had moderate weather thus 
far in March (the 23rd), and the live: 
stock are in good condition, but there's 
no green grass yet. A few of the farm 
flocks are lambing under favorable 
conditions. at this time. In general, ! 
believe there are 10 per cent more ewes 

(Continued on page 40) 
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oldiers at Fort Warren 


~ Take to Lamb 


IFTY-FIVE lecture demonstrations 
designed to cover all phases of the 
cutting, cooking, and serving of lamb 
and to emphasize its importance in 
Army menus were given to Army mess 
sergeants and cooks at Fort Warren, 
Wyoming, during the last two weeks 
of March. During the same period, 
something over 12,000 servings of 
lamb were consumed by officers and 
men. The program is being continued. 
These are highlights of activities 
carried on by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board in a program which 
has been planned for the purpose of 
introducing lamb in the Army messes. 
The work at Fort Warren is being con- 
ducted by Messrs. R. O. Roth and F. J. 
Boles of the Board’s merchandising 
staff. In reporting the progress being 
made at Fort Warren, these men state 
that they have received excellent co- 
operation from the Army personnel. 
The work, to date, also shows unmis- 
takably that the Army boys like lamb. 
The importance of this work on be- 
half of lamb is indicated by the fact 
that only 434 pounds of lamb were 
used in the messes at Fort Warren 
during February. During this same 
month, 35,919 pounds of beef and 35,- 
859 pounds of pork were used. Largely 
as a result of the lamb lectures and 
demonstrations and the reaction of the 
men to lamb in their meals, mess 
sergeants and mess officers at the Fort 
expressed the opinion. that lamb could 
be served to advantage at least twice 
each month, some of them being in 
favor of,serving this meat four times 
a month. With the present Army 
strength at this Fort, serving lamb 
three times a month would mean the 
use of 15,000 pounds or more monthly. 
Preliminary questioning by the 
Board’s representatives as to why so 
little lamb had been used at Fort 





Warren brought out such reasons as 
the following: “Too high in price,” 
“Lamb never went over in the Army,” 
“Too much mutton was served in 
World War No. 1,” “Didn’t know we 
could get lamb,” “Don’t believe the 
men will eat it,’ “We can’t use the 
stew,” “Don’t know how to cut or cook 
lamb,” etc. 

In analyzing the meat price situation 
at the Fort, it was found that lamb 
carcasses could be purchased at a price 
in line with the price of other meats. 
Lamb carcasses were not, however, be- 
ing purchased, because it was admitted 
that they presented a problem in 
learning how to make the cuts. 

Having discovered the urgent need 
of acquainting officers and men with 
facts about lamb, the Board’s special- 
ists staged a series of lectures and 
demonstrations. The instruction cov- 
ered a number of points. The economy 
of using the entire lamb carcass was 
demonstrated, using the front quarters 
for stews and the hind quarters and 
legs for roasts. Modern methods of 
cooking lamb were brought out. It was 
pointed out that all cuts of lamb are 
tender and easily prepared, that lamb 
should be cooked until well done and 
that lamb can be served hot or cold, 
but never luke-warm. All possible in- 
formation was presented to show that 
lamb is high in food value—a good 
source of protein, iron, phosphorus, 
vitamins, etc. The use and the care of 
meat cutting tools were explained. 

In the lamb cutting demonstrations, 
the Board’s specialists have worked 
with groups small enough so that the 
men could be given close-up instruc- 
tion. As the various cuts were made, 
the Army “students” made the same 
cuts so as to become familiar with 
every step in the breaking down of a 
carcass. 










In the cooking phase of the instruc- 
tion, the men have been shown how 
stews may. be used for one meal and 
the saddles held over for a day or two 
and used as roasts. In making the 
stews, use has been made of the breasts, 
shanks, and necks, and in some cases, 
the shoulders. The making of boneless 
roasts has been demonstrated, using 
the legs, loins, and racks and in some 
instances, the shoulders. 


Much interest has been evidenced 
in the cooking phase of the instruction 
as well as the cutting phase. The gen- 
eral impression seems to have prevailed 
that lamb is used mainly for stew. 


Following the serving of lamb at the 
various messes, the Board’s representa- 
tives have made a special effort to 
find out how lamb is liked. The re- 
actions in all instances have been most 
encouraging. Officers at the officers’ 
mess, for example, were served lamb 
three times in four days, and they liked 
it just as well as other meats. Among 
the enlisted men, second helpings, and 
in many cases third helpings, have been 
called for when lamb is served. There 
have been no indications that anyone 
has become tired of lamb. 

At one mess hall, 17 soldiers, picked 
at random, were asked individually 
how they liked the meat which was 
served them at a certain meal. Each 
one stated that the meat was well liked. 
On being asked what kind of meat 
they thought it was, the replies were 
that it was either beef or veal. They 
seemed really surprised to know that 
it was lamb. 

Lamb stew has been popular in the 
messes. In fact, the general opinion 
seems to be that the lamb stew is 
eaten even more readily than other 
stews. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LAMB ROASTS AND STEWS 
FOR THE ARMY 


Lamb is used in the United States Army 
almost exclusively as roasts and stews. 

Roasts are provided by the long saddle, 
which is divided into rack, loin, and legs, 
and then fashioned into attractive boneless 
roasts. 

The triangle, comprising the breasts, 
shoulders, shanks, and neck, is used for 
stew and also provides bones for taste- 
tempting Scotch broth. 

















The Triangle 
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Boneless Meat for Stew Bones for Broth 





Soldiers Take to Lamb 


(Continued from page 11) 


Messrs. Roth and Boles state that 
splendid cooperation is being extended 
by the personnel at the Fort in carrying 
on these lamb activities. Colonel Wag- 
oner, commandant of the Cooks and 
Bakers School, and Colonel Hackney, 
mess director of the Replacement Cen- 
ter, have been €specially helpful. Both 
of these men feel that the lamb in- 
struction is very helpful to the men 
of the mess halls. 

The lamb program at Fort Warren 
is a follow-up of a similar program 
which was conducted earlier at Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois. At Fort Sheridan, 
the cooperation given and the results 
achieved were equally as encouraging 
as those reported to date at Fort 
Warren. 

An especially encouraging fact in 
connection with this work is that the 
men at the forts, some of whom have 
been engaged in various phases of the 
meat trade, have become more than 
ever lamb-conscious. And it goes with- 
out saying that when they return to 
their home communities, they will carry 
back their knowledge of lamb and put 
it to practical use. 





Hearing on Wool Labeling 
Rules 


T a hearing which lasted only two 
hours on April 2, in Washington, 

the Federal Trade Commission listened 
to suggestions and objections from in- 
terested parties in respect to the rules 
and regulations set up by that body for 
administration of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act, which becomes effective 
on July 14 this year. The final form of 
the regulations, as set up after the 
Commission’s study of the briefs and 
testimony submitted, is expected to be 
published within two or three weeks. 
Copies of the proposed rules were 
sent out by the Commission and the 
hearing was announced on March 15. 
Over a hundred representatives i 
the textile and apparel trades, largely 
attorneys and secretaries of associa- 
tions and trade firms, presented briefs 


to the Commission at the hearing and 
confined their comments to features of 
the proposed regulations that seemed 
particularly impracticable to them. An 
interesting discussion centered on how 
old stock now held by retailers, with- 
out information as to its content, 
should be labeled. Suggestion was 
made by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association that labels on old 
stock carrying the phrase, “fiber con- 
tent unknown,” should be allowed. 


No commitments were made by the 
F.T.C., but Henry Miller, chief of the 
Trade Practice Division of the Commis- 
sion, who presided at the hearing, made 
the following statements when inter- 
viewed by the Fairchilds Publications 
at its close. 

We hope to be able to issue the final 
rules within two to three weeks. Mean- 
while, the industries operating under the 
wool labeling act might be guided by the 
Commission’s tentative rules and by the 
law itself. I feel that we had a helpful 
and constructive hearing. You might say 
that the Commission is going to try to be 
reasonable and practical, and avoid, as far 
as it is possible to do so, regulations that 
may be a hardship and injurious to the 
various trades. 

Arthur Besse, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, and strong opponent of the mea- 
sure, particularly as it relates to the 
labeling to show content of reprocessed 
and reused wool, told the Commission 
that, as they knew, his association did 
not entirely like the law, but “if it is 
here, it should be enforced impartially,” 
and asked that the rules be made as 
definite as possible. 





Wisconsin Sheep Day 
Program Successful Event 


E annual sheep day program at 
the College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on Tuesday, February 
4, drew more than three hundred in- 
terested sheep owners and _ feeders. 
These men, representing every section 
of the state, came to hear the newest 
information on parasite control, on 
feeding, on management and on mar- 
keting. 
Parasite control was ably discussed 
by Dr. C. A. Herrick of the Wisconsin 
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College of Agriculture and Dr. A, 9 
Foster of the Bureau of Animal Indy. 
try, Washington, D. C. Dr. Herric, 
pointed out the need for care in pre- 
venting the spread of the sheep lung. 
worm in the flat, poorly drained areas 
of northern Wisconsin and urged the 
necessity of sanitation in sheep produc. 
tion in the cut-over section. Dr. Fo. 
ter discussed phenothiazine as a para- 
site control remedy and warned against 
its indiscriminate use by producers and 
feeders. He stated that, while in the 
hands of veterinarians and sheep pro 
ducers who were familiar with such 
remedies, phenothiazine may be effec. 
tive, it is not a “cure-all” and too much 
cannot be expected of its use unless 
other measures be taken to insure re- 
sults. 


Mr. W. O. Pepler, in charge of the 
Meat Department of Cudahy Brothers 
Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin, praised 
the improvement that has been made 
in Wisconsin lambs handled through 
their plant but impressed upon all 
sheep producers the need for constant 
attention to good management if qual- 
ity is to be maintained. 


At the luncheon following the mora- 
ing discussion, Mr. G. B. Thorne of 
Wilson and Company, Chicago, gave 
an interesting talk on trends in sheep 
production and in seasonal marketing. 
Mr. Thorne emphasized the fact that 
Wisconsin producers could benefit ma- 
terially by the sale of the lamb crop 
in August and September rather than 
in October and November. Heavy re- 
ceipts in October and November ma- 
terially depress prices, according to 
Mr. Thorne, and the advancement in 
seasonal sale would actually result in 
more dollars per farm even though 
lighter weight lambs would be sold. 
Mr. Thorne also showed to his audi- 


ence the limited market for lamb as 4 


meat and reiterated Mr. Pepler’s argu- 
ments concerning the necessity for 
quality. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Wool 
Growers Association, elected for 194), 
are: Wilbur Renk, president; J. Fred- 
erick Palmer, Dousman, vice president; 
Roy Richards, Portage, secretary; M. 
F. Hogan, Waunakee, treasurer. 





Wool in National Uelense 


By Senator D. Worth Clark of Idaho 


Radio Address on the National Grange Hour over the Stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company from Washington, D. C., 


T IS an ironic comment on the cha- 

otic condition of the present-day 
world that some 50,000,000 sheep graz- 
ing peacefully on our hills and in our 
valleys provide this nation with an in- 
dispensable war-time commodity -— 
wool. 

Today, probably more than at any 
time in our history, the nations of the 
world, locked in the most titanic and 
tragic war of all times, are safeguard- 
ing their supplies of wool as they safe- 
guard their high explosives and other 
engines of death—but for an exactly 
opposite reason. Wool spells health, 
and in many cases, continued life, to 
civilian and military forces alike, as 
bitter experience has taught in past 
wars. 


It is a matter of military record that 
where wars have been fought in north- 
ern and temperate zones, lack of an 
immediately available supply of wool 
and wool products has been an import- 
ant contributory cause of defeat. The 
last World War furnished an example 
of this. The inability of Germany and 
her allies to obtain a sufficient supp'y 
of wool uniforms for the fighting forces, 
and wool clothing for the civilian pop- 
ulation, was an important factor in 
impairing the stamina and destroying 
the morale of the defeated countries. 
History may well repeat itself in the 
present war. 

Today, the need for wool in the Axis 
and conquered countries is daily becom- 
ing more acute. They are cut off by 
the British blockade from their foreign 
sources of wool on which they must 
depend. The clothing rations of civil- 
ians in the Axis and conquered coun- 
tries are rigidly limited, and even the 
rags from worn-out clothing, blankets 
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and other articles have become most 
precious assets. They are carefully 
hoarded to be ground up into fiber 
again for refuse. 


Germany Hoarded Wool 


Despite her previous lack of foreign 
exchange, Germany, before the war, 
accumulated huge reserves of Austra- 
lasian and South American wools. She 
remembered her cold, dispirited, illy 
clothed army and her half-starved and 
half-frozen civilian population in the 
last months of the World War. Insofar 
as was possible, Germany determined 
to guard against a like fate in any 
future war. The supplies she accumu- 
lated have until now enabled her to 
clothe her army. Even at the outbreak 
of hostilities, however, the uniforms of 
the private soldier contained only 70 
per cent new wool and 30 per cent 
adulterant cellulose fibers, with a re- 
sultant loss in both their service and 
their protective qualities. The officers’ 
uniforms contained 90 per cent wool 
and 10 per cent adulterant synthetic 
fibers. 

The situation in Italy is equally bad, 
if not worse. Stringent laws require 
that all materials containitig wool con- 
tain also synthetic cellulose of casein 
fibers. The civilian population of Italy 
has long been on rigid clothing rations. 
The uniforms of her armed forces con- 
tain large percentages of adulterants, 
and when the history of the Greek cam- 
paign is known, there is little doubt it 
will be found that insufficient and im- 
proper clothing played an important 
part in the failure of the Italian army, 
despite its modern armament, to fight 
successfully in the bleak and moun- 
tainous Greek terrain. 


America Has Best Dressed 
Army and Navy 


In view of the primary importance 
of wool to both the armed and civilian 
populations, it is a pleasure to be able 
to report to the parents, relatives and 
sweethearts of our military and naval 
forces that the present Army and Navy 
are the most warmly clothed and best 
clothed military force in our history. 
Not only does every article of their 
equipment represent well-made, dur- 
able clothing of the best grades of 
wool; they represent also especially 
fine grades of wool carefully made into 
materials which, in most cases, are 
higher in quality than those prevail- 
ing in civilian life. This includes uni- 
forms, overcoats, underwear, socks, 
and last but not least, the important 
army blanket in which the permanent 
warmth qualities found only in wool 
are so vitally important. 


During the 12 months ending De- 
cember 31, 1940, uniform equipment 
for our great peacetime Army: required 
248,000,000 pounds of wool, or more 
than 50 per cent of the total 1940 
American wool clip. Additional uniform 
equipment now on order, on which de- 
livery is to be completed by August 
of this year, will consume an estimated 
additional 175,000,000 pounds of wool. 


Nineteen Sheep to Clothe Soldier; 
Eight for Sailor! 


It requires approximately 146 
pounds of grease wool for the peace- 
time uniform equipment of every man 
in the United States Army. This repre- 
sents the wool of approximately 19 
sheep. It requires an average of 60 
pounds of wool for the uniform equip- 
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ment of every enlisted man in the 
United States Navy or the wool of sev- 
en sheep. Present indications are that 
our land and sea forces by the end of 
1941 will number approximately 2,000,- 
000 men. To clothe this huge force 
properly will require the wool of be- 
tween 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 sheep. 

The vast purchases made by the 
Army up to and including December, 
1940, provided only for the initial is- 
suances, and for maintenance and re- 
serves, for an army of some 1,500,000 
men for a period of 12 months. If the 
present tragic and chaotic conditions 
in this world should unfortunately 
draw us into war, the wool require- 
ments for every member of the United 
States Army would be practically 
doubled. Basing its conclusions on con- 
ditions such as those which prevailed 
in France in 1918, Army officials esti- 
mate that it will require approximately 
279 pounds of wool for every man in 
the fighting: forces. This represents the 
wool clip of approximately 35,000,000 
sheep. 


Army Orders in Ten to Twenty 
Million Units 


As an example of what a titanic task 
it is to clothe a great army, and the in- 
dispensable part which wool plays in 
military preparedness, might I recite 
briefly a few of the wool items pur- 
chased by the War Department during 
1940 alone? These figures do not in- 
clude supplies being ordered for 1941, 
which will increase the amounts quoted 
about 50 per cent. Here are some of 
the 1940 purchases: Five million 
blankets, three million pairs of gloves, 
thirteen million pairs of socks, three 
and a half million undershirts, three 
and a half million drawers, thirty mil- 
lion yards of uniform materials, four- 
teen million yards of flannel shirting 
and ten million yards of overcoating. 

The specifications for the Army se- 
lectee and the naval recruit’s wardrobe 
are the result of careful and long ex- 
periments to determine the best ma- 
terials and best constructions. Every 
article is subjected to careful inspec- 
tion before it is accepted. The very 
strictness of the government’s exami- 
nation makes manufacturers especially 
careful in fulfilling Army contracts and 


guaranteeing what the trade calls “per- 
fect deliveries.” 

_ As a result, when the American sol- 
dier or sailor steps out on parade to- 
day, his uniform and other clothing 
equipment are superior in many par- 
ticulars to the uniforms furnished offi- 
cers during the World War. 

There is no desire to make a dandy 
or a drawing-room pet out of the men 
in our Army or Navy. Quite the con- 
trary is the case. Army and Navy offi- 
cials are not only convinced that good 
and durable uniforms of excellent qual- 
ity which wear well and fit well are an 
essential in maintaining the high morale 
of any armed force; they believe that 
when these young men at the begin- 
ning of their earning and spending ca- 
reers, return to civil life, the apprecia- 
tion of clothing of good and substan- 
tial character which they have gained 
during their military service, will pro- 
vide a most desirable permanent asset 
for retail merchants who sell them 
clothing, and for the wool grower who 
provides the raw material for that 
clothing. 


Navy Says Morale Requires Wool 


The reasons for the insistence of both 
the Army and Navy upon new wool as 
the basic fiber for uniforms were suc- 
cinctly stated to me by Rear Admiral 
Ray Spear, paymaster general of the 
Navy and chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, and Major-General 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., formerly 
commandant at West Point, and pres- 
ent director of the Bureau of Public 
Relations of the United States Army. 

Admiral Spear said: 

Among the large consumers of wool, the 
one least known to the sheep raising indus- 
try is our Navy. In order to build and 
maintain the good health and high morale 
necessary in an efficient naval service, it 
is basically important that the personnel be 
well clothed and well fed and, as a result, 
our Navy, although far removed from 
rural communities, is one of the farmer’s 
best customers. The standards of our 
naval service are necessarily high and it is, 
therefore, not surprising to find that our 
bluejackets are equipped with uniforms and 
blankets made.from virgin wool, which is 
admittedly the best in appearance, weight, 
and warmth and, in the final analysis, the 
most economical. I am sure that it will be 
gratifying to every American wool grower 
to know that it requires about sixty pounds 
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of grease wool to outfit each naval recry 
and that the responsible naval officials yer 
wisely prohibit the use of shoddy, was, 
and other adulterants in the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics and blankets intended fy 
the men in our first line of defense, 


Army Demands Well-Dressed 
Soldiers 


Major-General Robert C. Richard. 
son, Jr., director of the Bureau of Pup. 
lic Relations of the Army, was equally 
explicit in emphasizing the importance 
of wool in national defense as an ¢. 
sential in maintaining the morale and 
fighting strength of our armed forces, 
I quote him: 

When the Army brings into its ranks 
the selectees, the military authorities regard 
themselves as trustees of the boys’ physical, 
mental and moral education. They look up. 
on the selectee as a ward of the Army 
whose life it is hoped to influence for th 
better by his service with the colors, Par. 
ents of our young soldiers should have m 
apprehension regarding the care of their 
young men, for the military authorities ar 
leaving no stone unturned to provide thes 
boys with clothing of excellent quality— 
warm in winter and cool in summer—with 
the best of food—and to surround them 
with an atmosphere of clean, healthy living, 

In view of the importance of wool 
to the people of this nation for both 
civilian and military purposes, it is nat- 
ural to ask where is the vast supply 
coming from to meet our present de- 


mands and to meet any abnormal re 


quirements that might result from 4 
further extension of our great national 
defense program? 

The United States is the second larg- 
est wool growing country in the world. 
The American wool textile industry is 
probably the largest in the world in 
point of production capacity and mot- 
ern equipment. Between 400,000,000 
and 500,000,000 pounds of grease wool 
is produced annually in this country, 
the greater portion of which comes 
from the mountain states of the West, 
and from Texas. Our domestic produc 
tion of wool, even in peacetime, is not 
sufficient to meet all our needs. We 
are, and always have been, importets 
of wool. 


A Billion Pounds of Wool 
Available 


Fortunately, we have immediately 
available from Argentina and Uruguay 
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an annual wool clip of over 450,000,000 
pounds of apparel wool. Due to war- 
time conditions, we are practically 
their sole market. In Australasia there 
are vast supplies available so long as 
the ocean lanes remain open. American 
wool manufacturers are buying large 
quantities of these wools, some of 
which are going into American Army 
uniforms. 


A large part of the 233,000,000 
pounds we imported in 1940 came from 
our South American neighbors. We are 
continuing to make large purchases 
from them. The wool which we buy 
provides our friends to the south of 
us with a market for one of their most 
important commodities. In return, it 
provides us with an indispensable es- 
sential in our national defense pro- 
gram. Finally, to prevent any shortage 
of wool due to unforeseen circum- 
stances, there is now being stored in 
warehouses throughout the United 
States, 250,000,000 pounds of Austral- 
ian wool as a strategic reserve. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
that there is immediately available in 
our own clip, in South American sup- 
plies and in the Australian reserve a 
total of more than one billion pounds 
of wool, sufficient to meet fully all our 
civilian and military requirements dur- 
ing the present year. 


Despite abnormal demands for na- 
tional defense, prices of wool today are 
on an average about equal to the best 
prices paid in 1939. They are far be- 
low the prices which prevailed during 
the World War when wool supplies 
were controlled by the government, 
and during peacetime periods of na- 
tional prosperity. 


Wool growers have pledged their ut- 
most assistance to the government in 
keeping wool prices at reasonable lev- 
els, Thanks, therefore, to our great 
storehouse of available wool, and to 
reasonable price levels, our armed 
forces and our civilian population face 
no danger of being forced to forego the 
healthful protection of wool—which is 
SO essential to our peacetime civiliza- 
tion and so indispensable as a factor 
for victory in time of war. 





Where Does the Money 
Come From? 


1) Sapa people ask, where does the 

government get the vast sums of 
money it has been spending in the past 
eight years? Up until we entered this 
war, our federal expenditures exceeded 
the income of the government by about 
three and one-half billion dollars per 
year. This included the net cost of gov- 
ernment plus the probable loss on guar- 
anteed loans. In eight years then, our 
government has spent around 28 bil- 
lion dollars more than it took in, This 
amount the government borrowed from 
its citizens out of the surplus they had 
accumulated in the past 150 years un- 
der the “Capitalistic System.” 

There are only two industrial sys- 
tems in the whole world. First, the 
capitalistic system, and second, the so- 
cialistic system and its modifications. 


Under the capitalistic system the in- 


dividual is supreme. He is permitted to 
work as he chooses and retain all that 
he earns, less his contributions in the 
form of taxes to maintain government. 
Under the socialistic system the gov- 
ernment is supreme. The government 
owns everything, hence the individual 
works only for the government and re- 
ceives only such wage as the govern- 
ment can pay. This is not the technical 
definition of socialism, but it is its in- 
evitable end. Nazism and Fascism are 
only modified forms of socialism, Com- 
munism is pure socialism. Under social- 
ism the individual owns nothing, hence 
he accumulates nothing, but because 
this system has taken away individual 
incentive to earn, it lives from hand to 
mouth and is barely able to pay its 
workers a subsistence wage. That is the 
situation in Russia. Under the capi- 
talistic system the individual, as he 
makes a profit, invests it in farms, fac- 
tories, railroads, banks, and proceeds 
to create new wealth. In time, his in- 
vestments create a huge reserve of 
wealth, not in the form of money, but 
mostly in the form of investments. 


Money itself is of little value to the 
owner except when it is used to create 
new wealth. The wealth so accumulated 
increases normally at the rate of 
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around 4 per cent per year. Thus, in 
time, a great reserve of capital is cre- 
ated representing all the wealth of the 
nation. When a government spends 
more than it takes in, it borrows from 
its citizens by selling them government 
bonds or other securities. The citizens 
who buy the bonds simply draw on the 
surplus they have accumulated over 
the years. This may be explained in 
this way. The life insurance companies 
of the nation have a huge reserve of 
money which consists of the premiums 
paid in by the policy holders, plus the 
earnings on this money when invested. 
All of this money belongs to the policy 
holders. Our life insurance companies 
now have invested in government bonds 
more than 5 billion dollars. Likewise 
our banks have 20 billion dollars of 
their depositors’ money invested in such 
bonds. 


In other words, the government 
makes up its deficit by drawing on the 
reserves the nation has created under 
the capitalistic system. It can do this 
only until the accumulated surplus is 
exhausted. The more it borrows, the 
more it has to borrow, and the less it 
is able to borrow. In other words, 
neither the banks nor insurance compa- 
nies can afford to put more of their 
reserves into government securities. So 
now we see the government turning to 
the private individual to buy its bonds. 
In the near future, drives will be put 
on to sell liberty bonds to win the war. 
But no matter who buys these bonds, 
there is only one source from which 
the money can come, and that is from 
the accumulated surplus of the capi- 
talistic system. 


How much is in this accumulated 
surplus? No one knows. The amount 
changes from day to day as values of 
commodities rise and fall. Estimates of 
our national wealth range all the way 
from two hundred billion to four hun- 
dred billion. The net worth of our 
farmers alone is around 40 billion dol- 
lars. 

How much of this wealth can the 
government borrow before bankrupt- 
ing the nation? No one knows, but in 
1935 President Roosevelt said we could 
safely borrow from 50 to 70 billions 
of it. Already we have borrowed the 
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minimum figure he set. Our appropria- 
tions and authorizations for this war 
now exceed 31 billions. When we have 
borrowed and spent that, we will have 
spent 10 billion more than the maxi- 
mum figure he set as safe. Our nation 
should then be bankrupt. 

In addition to the federal debt, 
the states, counties, roads and 
schools and cities have a debt of 
around 25 billions. Then we have 
the private debts of individuals, 
companies, corporations, etc., estimated 
to total about 115 billions. However, 
this private debt can be paid, and much 
of it is secured by mortgages. It is dif- 
ferent from government debt, for the 
assets of the government are liabilities 
instead of assets. They seldom if ever 
return a profit. Muscle Shoals is a good 
illustration. The government has in- 
vested at Muscle Shoals around 450 
million dollars. It is making electricity. 
Of course, no plant could pay interest 
on such a grand sum, therefore, it 
charged nearly 300 millions of the cost 
of that enterprise to flood control and 
navigation, neither of which amounted 
to anything, and the balance is charged 
to electrical production; and even on 
that basis, it is losing money. Whatever 
it loses is made up from the accumu- 

lated savings of the capitalistic system. 
S. W. McClure. 


Colorado's Wool School 


E success of Colorado’s first wool 

school held in Craig, March 7 and 
8 this year, exceeded all expectations. 
Sponsored by the Routt-Moffat Wool 
Growers Association, with full support 
from the Extension Service of the Colo- 
rado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Fort Collins), and 
county agents, the event attracted over 
150 sheepmen whose interest and en- 
thusiasm probably forecast its annual 
recurrence. 

Dean John A. Hill and R. H. Burns 
of the University of Wyoming and A. 
C. Allen of the Colorado State College 
gave the wool work of the three Ses- 
sions while organization affairs were 
handled by M. E. Noonen and Car] 
Osborn, president and secretary of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
and G. N. Winder, vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 





Dean Hill made maior addresses at 
each of the sessions. In discussing the 
“outlook,” Mr. Hill pointed out the 
bullish elements in the present wool 
market, but cautioned against over- 
expansion and expectation of highly 
inflated prices, as the machinery has 
already been set up to keep in line 
prices of all commodities necessary to 
the defense program. The Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, which becomes ef- 
fective on July 14 this year, and the 
operation of the futures market, in tops 
and grease wool, made up the subject 
matter for another of the Dean’s ad- 
dresses. He also took part in the dis- 
cussions on grading and culling, and 
explained wool marketing terms. 

Dr. Burns’s contribution to the pro- 
gram was a practical demonstration of 
methods used at the Wyoming Univer- 
sity in testing samples to obtain a fair 
estimate of the shrinkage of the grow- 
er’s clip. Value of culling as proved in 
experiments at the Wyoming school 
was also shown by Dr. Burns, as well 
as some of the advantages of rugging 
indicated in the trial use of sheep coats 
in the Wyoming University flocks. 

Culling work in Colorado was pre- 
sented by A. C. Allen of the Extension 
Service. Using the live animals to illus- 
trate his points, Mr. Allen told of 
increased profits to be obtained through 
a rigid and consistent system of culling, 
and informed sheepmen that assistance 
in such work could always be obtained 
by contacting county agents. 

Another great help to wool growers 
of Colorado is to come through the 
establishment of a Wool Laboratory at 
the State College, the result of confer- 
ences between the educational commit- 
tee of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the State Board of Agri- 
culture. Ralph R. Reeve, secretary of 
the Routt-Moffat Association and a 
member of the educational committee 
of the state organization, told of such 
plans in opening the wool school. Presi- 
dent M. E. Noonen and Secretary Carl 
Osborn of the Colorado Association 
spoke of organization problems and 
the need for complete support from the 
growers to accomplish the ends desired. 
Objectives and methods in promoting 
lamb and wool consumption were treat- 
ed by Vice President Winder. Paul 
Jensen of Meeker, president of the 
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Routt-Moffat Association, presided y 
the school’s opening session. 

At the evening session when groy. 
ers were guests of the Craig Lions (ly 
at dinner, Roy M. Green, president qj 
the Colorado. State College, was th 
principal speaker. 





In Memoriam 


‘Dmcgs B. HUDSPETH, pronj. 
nent 63-year-old Texas ranchmay 

and legislator, died of pneumonia in, 
San Antonio hospital on March 19 
leaving his widow; a son, Claude 8 
Hudspeth, Jr., of Ozona; a daughter 
Mrs. Elizabeth Abbey of Hartford 
Connecticut; a sister, Miss Marie £. 
Hudspeth of Canyon; a brother, Roy 
Hudspeth, another leader in the Wes 
Texas ranching industry; and a host 
of friends to mourn his passing. 

Born at Medina, Texas, on May 1), 
1877, Mr. Hudspeth went to Ozona at 
the age of 16 years, taking with hima 
small handpress with which to print 
the city’s first newspaper, “The Ozona 
Kicker.” Ill health forced him _ into 
outdoor activity and started his live 
stock business. A second misfortune 
started his political career. While rid- 
ing on the range, his horse fell on him, 
breaking his ankle, which did not take 
him out of the ranching business, but 
extended his activities into the political 
field. For while he was still on crutches 
(in 1902) he was elected to the lower 
house of the state legislature, and it was 
28 years later that he retired from poli- 
tics, after serving twc terms in the 
lower house and three terms in the 
Senate of the Texas Legislature and 
six terms in the House of Representa 
tives of the United States Congress. 

Soon after his election to the Texas 
Legislature, Mr. Hudspeth took up the 
study of law, being admitted to the 
bar in 1909. Despite his other ac- 
tivities, Mr. Hudspeth never lost in- 
terest in ranching. He acquired ranch 
properties in Brewster, Val Verde, 
Crockett and Terrell counties, and 
since he represented a livestock coul- 
try, his political work was focused on 
its welfare. Although a Democrat he 
was an ardent supporter of protective 
tariffs which he felt the wool and mo 
hair industry needed. 
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Prevention of Summer Losses 


By John T. Cassady 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station * 


N May, 1940, the National Wool 

Grower published an article outlin- 
ing desirable methods of managing 
sheep on ranges infested with poison- 
ous orange sneezeweed. The methods 
recommended were based on a study 
made in western Colorado where two 
bands of sheep using sneezeweed in- 
fested allotments were carefully ob- 
served during 1939. The results of 
this single year’s work were very en- 
couraging, but in order to confirm them 
and elaborate on certain details, the 
study was continued in 1940. The re- 
sults of the 1940 work, which are sum- 
marized in this article, fully substan- 
tiate those of the previous year and 
provide additional information of inter- 
est to wool growers in general. 


During the first year of study (1939) 
one of the bands was poorly managed, 
while the other was moderately well 
managed. In 1940 the management of 
these two bands was _ reversed—the 
poorly managed band in 1939 was the 
better managed in 1940 and vice versa. 
It so happened that in 1940 one man- 
ager made a strong effort to improve 
his range practices over the previous 
year, whereas the other had the mis- 
fortutie of replacing a good herder with 


a poor one. 

The management of the band which 
was fairly well handled in 1939 de- 
clined in 1940 principally because of 
lack of ability and interest on the part 
of a new herder. This herder frequent- 


iMaintained by the Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with Colorado 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 





Sheep losses from poisonous orange sneezeweed can be reduced and income 
from salable lambs greatly increased by effective management. Quiet, open 


herding and use of infested 


areas in rotation with non-infested range are 


desirable practices to follow in holding losses to a minimum. 


ly located bedgrounds close together 
and on easily eroded or sparsely vege- 
tated places. The band was often bed- 
ded continuously ‘for several nights on 
areas heavily infested with sneezeweed. 
Shading-up was commonly allowed on 
bedgrounds and infested areas. Use of 
dogs was excessive, both in rounding 
up the band and in moving it from 
place to place. Close herding was prac- 
ticed in preference to normal spreading 
of the band. The herder also spent too 
much time in camp away from his 
sheep. 


Management of the band that was 
poorly handled in 1939 was improved 
in 1940 in many respects. More equip- 
ment, such as a teepee and a horse for 
packing and riding, was supplied to the 
herder. Dogs were used less in herd- 
ing. Grazing was more uniformly dis- 


tributed over the allotment, and exces- 
sive trailing and localized overuse de- 
creased. More bedgrounds were used 
and less time was spent on them at 
night. The band was herded more open- 
ly and quietly, and sneezeweed patches 
were avoided to a greater extent than 
in 1939, 


The effect of different management 
of the same herds on the identical al- 
lotments in two consecutive years is 
presented in Table 1. The number of 
ewes in each band varied from 894 to 
998. However, to make a fair compar- 
ison of operating costs and income, the 
number of ewes was reduced to 894 
in all cases and the number of lambs 
reduced a proportionate amount. 


By improving management on the 
summer range, losses from all causes 
in Band 1 were reduced by 57 head, 








Table 1. Comparison of Losses, Production, and Gross Income Under 
Poor and Fair Range Management’ (Adjusted to Base of 
894 Ewes Per Band) 











Basis of Comparison 


Band 1 Band 2 





1939 1940 1939 1940 





Kind of management practices 
Number of animals lost, all causes 
Per cent of animals lost, all causes 





Number of lambs of salable age produced 
Average weight of lambs 





Gross income from lambs 








Gross income per lamb 
Gross lamb income per unit (ewe) 


._.. Poor Fair Fair Poor 
winks 159 102 80 128 
8.7 4.9 4.2 6.7 
Bais 778 883 827 766 
66.8 67.1 75.0 67.5 
$2,730 $3.555 $5,647 $4,674 
6.08 6.06 6.83 6.10 

es $.29 5.99 6.32 $.23 





1Average price received for lambs in each band was $9.10 in 1939 and $9.04 in 1949. 








while a decline in management of Band 
2 resulted in an increase in losses of 
48 head. These trends in losses were 
reflected, of course, in the number of 
salable lambs produced. 


Average weight of lambs in Band i 
increased very slightly between 1939 
and 1940, whereas in Band 2 the av- 
erage weight dropped 7.5 pounds. Be- 
cause losses were reduced and average 
weight slightly increased in 1940, the 
gross income from lambs in Band 1 
increased $625 in 1940 as compared 
to 1939, while in Band 2 the corre- 
sponding income was decreased $973 
in 1940. 


Gross income from lambs alone per 
unit (ewe) was 13 to 20 per cent high- 
er under fair management than under 
poor management regardless of whether 
the comparison is made between differ- 
ent bands in a single year or the same 
band in two different years. In 1939 
the better managed band grossed 19.5 
per cent more than the poorly man- 
aged band and in 1940, after the man- 
agement practices were reversed be- 
tween bands, better management re- 
sulted in a gross return of 14.5 per 
cent more than poor management. 
Band 1, which was poorly managed in 
1939, grossed 13.2 per cent more when 
management was improved in 1940, 
while Band 2 lost 17.2 per cent of its 
gross income between the two years be- 
cause its management declined in 1940. 


These results from regular operating 
concerns under actual range conditions 





Orange sneezeweed (Helenium hoop- 
esii) plant in flower. The mature plant 
resembles a small sunflower, with flower 
stalks growing from two to three feet 
high and producing one to many sun- 
flower-like heads. The heads have brown- 
ish centers and orange-yellow ray-flowers. 
Occurring in nine of the western states 
and poisoning all classes of livestock, it 
is most prevalent in Utah and causes 
more loss in sheep than other stock. 


are convincing evidence that manage- 
ment, particularly on ranges infested 
with poisonous plants, should be just 
as good as possible. If a poor herder 
is employed or if any herder is permit- 
ted to use poor range practices, income 
is soon reduced and the success of the 
enterprise threatened. 
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Leaflet on Urange 
Gneezeweed 













OW to identify the poison 

orange sneezeweed range play 
recognize its effects on sheep, and pr 
vent excessive losses is the subject ¢ 
a brief leaflet just released by the fy, 
est Service for the information of wos 
growers, range owners, and administr, 
tors. 










Orange sneezeweed, a persistent an 
aggressive pest, is a perennial poisonoy 
range plant that occurs in varyin 
abundance through south Idaho, Col 
rado, Utah, northern New Mexico anf 
the Sierra Nevada of California, | 
grows up to three feet in height anj 
produces one to several, usually thre: 
sunflower-like heads, with browns) 
centers and orange yellow “petals.” 











Although poisonous to all kinds 
livestock, sheep are the only class thal 
graze it sufficiently to cause heay 
losses. Sheep eating enough of th 
weed soon die; otherwise, they may 
linger for months or even years in poor 
condition. In some range areas, losses 
have reached alarming proportions ani 
the weed appears to be spreading. 









Sneezeweed causes the _ so-called 
“spewing sickness,” with its prominent 
symptoms being nausea, chronic voni 
ing, depression, salivation, stiffness 
and extreme weakness. The poisonow 
effect may be cumulative from seas0i 
to season. 








Control of the plant by grubbing is 
possible, to be followed by reseeding 
with sod-forming grasses such as Ken 
tucky bluegrass, Canada bluegrass, ani 
smooth brome. Losses can also be te 
duced by range management practices 
such as bedding out at different place 
each night, keeping herds away from 
badly infested areas in spring and fal 
and when sheep are hungry, and grat 
ing infested ranges lightly when such 
use cannot be avoided. 
















The leaflets with more complete it 
formation on the orange sneezewetl 
may be obtained upon request from 
any forest ranger or supervisor. 
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f Lamb Lrop 


Den oales 


By R. T. Burdick, Associate Economist 


Colorado Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado 


HEEP in Colorado are handled un- 
der a wide variation in conditions: 
from the small farm flock to the large 
“roving” bands. Any discussion of 
sheep production needs to be qualified 
or defined so that the reader will know 
the conditions under which the sheep 
were handled. 


From the many discussions which 
the writer has had with representative 
sheepmen in different parts of Colo- 
rado, and from consideration of the 
varying conditions under which sheep 
are produced, the conclusion has been 
reached that it would be most helpful 
and useful if some analysis were made 
of the factors which affect profit in 
sheep production. Accordingly, a few 
tables have been prepared to show the 
effects of changes in lamb crop, death 
loss and replacement percentages. 
These tables will indicate the effects of 
lamb crop, death loss and other factors 
upon the total number of lambs and 
ewes for sale from 1,000 breeding ewes. 
They will also point out the effect of 
these same factors upon the size of 
flock necessary to maintain 1,000 ewes. 
(It was assumed in all cases that 30 
bucks would be needed for 1,000 ewes.) 
They will condense many sheep calcu- 
lations in a small space. They will fur- 
nish basic calculations to assist in es- 
tablishing the probable gross income 
from any size of flock. 


Percentages 


Lamb crop percentage was based 
upon the number of ewes in the breed- 
ing herd on January 1 prior to the 
date of lambing. In all cases, 1,000 
ewes were used as ihe basis of calcula- 
tions in order to shorten the work of 
calculating production from any other 
size of breeding flock. In order to in- 
clude as wide a total variation as pos- 
sible within the limits of each table, 
no intervals in lamb crop smaller than 


10 per cent were used. 
Replacement of Ewes 
Replacement of ewes was calculated 
to show the effect of replacing 14, 17, 
20 or 25 per cent of the original breed- 
ing flock each year. 


Young ewes entering the flock were 
studied under three methods of flock 
management: (a) where all replace- 
ments were purchased, thus permitting 
the sale of the entire lamb crop; (b) 
ewe lambs saved in the fall and bred to 





Table 1—Effect of death loss and 


lamb crop on number of lambs per 


1,000 ewes' 





Number lambs end of 





Lamb Number first year when 
crop lambs death loss 

% born 5% 10% 
50 500 475 450 
60 600 570 540 
70 700 665 630 
80 800 760 720 
90 900 855 810 
100 1,000 950 900 
110 1,100 1,045 990 
120 1,200 1,140 1,080 





1When all lambs are sold in the fall this would indi- 
cate the number available for sale from 1,000 ewes. 


Table 2—Effect of death loss and 
replacement upon the number of ewe 
lambs that will have to be saved at 
the end of the year in order to replace 
death loss and sales of old ewes 
when the band of ewes numbers 
1,000 head. 
Number of ewe lambs 


saved in the fall to 
enter breeding flock 





Replacement per as ~g 





‘or At age At age 

Total Dying Sale 1 year: 2 years2 
140 50 90 140 147 
100 40 156 
170 50 120 170 179 
100 70 189 

200 50 150 200 210 
100 100 222 
250 50 200 250 263 
100 150 278 





ilf ewes are bred to have their first lamb at 1 year 
of age, the number sav goes immediately into 
the breeding flock. Hence, the number of ewe 
lambs saved is the same as the number of old 
ewes replaced. Bucks are not included in these 
calculations but 30 per 1000 ewes were assumed, 
which would make 1,030 head all sheep for the 
l-year column. 

2The last column shows the number of ewe lambs 
required in order to allow for 1 year’s death loss 
before breeding. It also gives the increase in total 
sheep numbers necessary to maintain 1,000 breed- 
ing eves. For example, if 200 ewes are replaced 
per 1,000, of which 100 die, and yearling ewes are 
held over and bred in the fall to have their first 
lamb when they are 2 years of age, then the num- 
ber of sheep would be 1,000 ewes, 30 bucks and 
= yearling ewes or a total of 1,252 head of all 
sheep. 


Table 3—Possible number of lambs 

available for sale from 1,000 breed- 

ing ewes after saving ewe lambs for 
replacement of old ewes. 











8% 
,. # b) Based 
" s & 3 (a) Based on ewe on Ph held > ane 
22 lambs entering the the breeding flock 
3 & breeding flock in to lamb at 2 years 
fo the fall. of age. 
(Death Loss) 
5% 10% 5% 10% 
50 14 335 310 328 294 
17 305 280 296 261 
20 275 250 265 228 
25 225 200 212 172 
60 14 430 400 423 384 
17 400 370 391 351 
20 370 340 360 318 
25 $20 :. 230 307 262 
70 14 525 490 518 474 
17 495 460 486 441 
20 465 430 455 408 
25 415 380 402 352 
80 14 620 580 613 564 
17 590 550 581 531 
20 560 520 550 498 
25 510 470 497 442 
90 14 715 670 708 654 
17 685 640 676 621 
20 655 610 645 588 
25 605 560 592 532 
100 14 810 760 803 744 
17 780 8 730 wat | Faz 
20 750 700 740 38678 
25 700 650 687 622 
110 14 905 850 898 834 
17 875 820 866 801 
20 845 790 835 768 
25 795 740 782 712 
120 14 1,000 940 993 924 
17 970 910 961 891 
20 940 880 930 858 
25 890 §=830 877 802 





Note: The difference between (a) and (b) is due to 
the age at which the young ewes have their first 
lamb. If they are bred to lamb at 2 years of age, 
then more ewe lambs must be held back to allow 
for an extra season’s death loss, as shown in 
table 2, thus reducing the number available for 
sale. The use of average sale weights and prices 
in connection with this table will give a quick 
estimate of expected gross lamb sales from 1,000 
breeding ewes. 
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have their first lamb at 1 year of age; 
(c) ewe lambs saved in the fall and 
kept separate for a year to have their 
first lamb at 2 years of age. These con- 
ditions were used since they apparently 
represent the more common methods of 
handling the breeding flock. 


Death Loss 


Death loss in these tables was as- 
sumed to be either 5 per cent or 10 
per cent. These are close to the losses 
most frequently reported by ranch 
operators in Colorado. 

; Income from Lamb Sales 

Tables 1 and 3 show the possible 
number of lambs available for sale 
in the fall under the conditions just 
stated. If the reader wishes to estimate 
total pounds of sales or dollars of sheep 
income, the use of the number of head 
as shown in tables 1, 2 and 3 and his 
own experience as to weights per head 
and price per hundredweight will give 
the answer. 

To find numbers of lambs or old ewes 
for sale from size of flock other than 
the 1,000 ewe flocks used as the basis 
of these calculations, it will be neces- 
sary to multiply by the proper ratio. 
For example, sales from a 300-ewe 
flock would be 30 per cent of those 
shown in the table. Sales from 5,000 
head would be five times those shown 
in table 1 or 3. 


Costs 

Table 4 has been prepared to show 
the relationship between yearly net cost 
per head of sheep and yearly pounds 
production of total live mutton (lamb 
plus old ewe). Example: From table 
1 it is seen that under conditions of a 
90-per-cent lamb crop and 5-per-cent 
death loss, 855 lambs would be pro- 
duced for sale. If they averaged 75 
pounds, there would be 64,125 pounds. 
This divided by 1,030 head in the total 
flock would be 62 pounds of lamb per 
head of ewes and bucks on hand the 
first of the year. With a 125-pound 
sale-weight for old ewes and under con- 
ditions of a 20-per-cent ‘replacement 
and 5-per-cent death loss, 18 pounds of 
old ewe per head of ewes and bucks 
in the flock could be sold. (Table 2 
shows 150 ewes to sell which, at 125 
pounds, would be 18,750 pounds.) This 
added to the lamb sales would make a 
total of 80 pounds of live mutton per 


head. Table 4 shows that 80 pounds 
per head, when ranch costs are $4 per 
head, would require $5 per hundred- 
weight to break even. (If the 18 
pounds of old ewe brought 3 cents, then 
the 62 pounds of lamb sales would re- 
quire slightly over 5.5 cents if the 
operator is to break even.) 


However, with this same 90-per-cent 
lamb crop, 5-per-cent death loss and 
20-per-cent replacement of ewes, if 
ewe lambs were saved to enter the 
flock at 2 years of age, table 3 shows 
only 645 head of lambs for sale or (at 
75 pounds each) 48,375 pounds. This 
would be only 39 pounds of lamb sales 
per total head in the flock (1,240 head, 
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including 1,000 ewes, 30 bucks and 24) 
yearling ewes held over). Similarly 
the 150 ewes sold would amount to j; 
pounds per head for the 1,240 heag 
making total sales 54 pounds per heaj 
The nearest point on table 4 is 55 
pounds, which shows $7.27 as the ay. 
erage sale price per hundredweigh 
necessary to break even if ranch cogis 
are $4 per head. These illustrations 
show some of the possible uses of they 
tables. 

These tables also can be compared 
with a more detailed study of cattk 
production published as Colorado Ey 
periment Station Bulletin 460, “The 
Possibilities for Cattle Income.” 


Table 4—Cost per hundredweight mutton produced when yearly cost per 
head first of year varies from $2 to $6 and when yearly production per head 
from 25 to 100 pounds. 


first of year varies 





Pounds 
produced 
per head 


Yearly cost per head 





$2.00 $2.20 $2.40 $2.60 $2.80 


$3.00 $3.20 $3.40 $3.60 $3.80 $4.00 





25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


$8.00 $8.80 
6.67 7.34 
5.71 6.28 
5.00 5.50 
4.44 4.88 
4.00 4.40 
3.64 4.00 
3.33 3.66 
3.08 3.39 
2.86 3.15 
2.67 2.94 
BtU 2cAY 
2-33 «2.58 
2.22 2.44 
2.11 2.32 
2.00 2.20 


$9.60 $10.40 $11.20 
8.00 8.67 9.34 
6:35, 742 7.99 
6.00 6.50 7.00 
5.33 $77 6.22 
4.80 5.20 5.60 
4.37 4.73 5.10 
4.00 4.33 4.66 
3.70 4.00 4.31 
3.43 3.72 4.00 
3.20 3.47 3.74 
300 3.23 3:50 
2.82 3.06 3.29 
2:66 289 3.11 
2.53 2.74 2.95 
2.40 2.60 2.80 


$13.60 $14.40 $15.20 $16.00 
11.34 12.01 12.67 I37m 
9.71 10.28 10.85 11.43 
8.50 9.00 9.50 10.00 
rf | 7.99 8.44 8.89 
6.80 7.20 7.60 8.00 
6.19: . 6.35 6.92 Jie 
5.66 $.99 6.33 Ga 
5.24 5.54 5.85 6.15 
4.86 5.15 5.43. Yam 
4.54 4.81 5.07 Yam 
4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
4.00 4.23 4.46 4.76 
3.77 4.00 .4.22 4.44 
3.59 3.80 4.01 4.21 
3.40 3.60 3.80 4.00 


$12.00 
10.00 
8.57 
7.50 
6.67 
6.00 
5.45 
5.00 
4.62 
4.29 
4.00 
3.75 
395 
3.33 
3.16 
3.00 


$12.80 
10.67 
9.14 
8.00 
7.10 
6.40 
5.82 
eS 
4.93 
4.58 
4.27 
4.00 
3.76 
3.55 
3.38 
3.20 








Pounds 
produced 
per h 


Yearly cost per head 





$4.20 $4.40 $4.60 $4.80 





$5.00 $5.20 $5.40 $5.60 $5.80 $6.00 





$17.60 
14.67 
12.56 
11.00 
9.77 
8.80 
8.01 
7.33 
6.78 
6.29 
5.87 
5.50 
5.17 
4.88 


$18.40 
15.34 
13.13 
11.50 
10.21 
9.20 
8.37 
7.66 
7.08 
6.58 
6.14 
5.75 
5.40 
5.11 


$19.20 
16.01 
13.70 
12.00 
10.66 
9.60 
8.74 
7.99 
7.39 
6.86 
6.41 
6.00 
5.64 
5.33 


3 | 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
7 fe 
80 
85 
90 


$16.80 
14.01 
11.99 
10.50 
9.32 
8.40 
7.64 
6.99 
6.47 
6.01 
5.61 
5,25 
4.94 
4.66 
95 4.43 4.64 4.85 5.06 
100 4.20 4.40 4.60 4.80 


$24.00 
20.00 
17.14 
15.00 
13.33 
12.00 
10.91 
10.00 
9.23 
8.57 
8.00 
7.50 
7.06 
6.67 


$22.40 
18.68 
15.99 
14.00 
12.43 
11.20 
10.19 
9.32 
8.62 
8.01 
7.48 
7.00 
6.58 
6.22 
5.91 
5.60 


$23.20 
19.34 
16.56 
14.50 
12.88 
11.60 
10.56 
9.66 
8.93 
8.29 
7.74 

y > 
6.82 
6.44 
6.12 6.32 
5.80 6.00 


$20.00 $20.80 $21.60 
16.67 17.34 18.01 
14.29 14.85 15.42 
12.50 13.00 13.50 
WV. 6ES4 611.99 
10.00 10.40 10.80 
9.09 9.46 9.83 
8.33 8.66 8.99 
7.69 8.01 8.32 
7.14 7.44 7.72 
6.67 694 7.21 
6.25 6:50 ° 6.75 
5.88 6.11 6.34 
$56. 5.77 . 5.99 
§.26 5.49 5.70 
5.00 5.20 5.40 





Note: The number of pounds of mutton produced vai 


difficult to determine exactly what are the annual costs of operation. The problem is c 
by the fact that wool svles may be used as an offset against, ranch expenses to calculate a 
expense” which must be met by the sale of lambs or old ewes. 
for selected “mutton production per head of all sh-ep” 
corresponding average sale price of all sales (lamb and ewe) to cover t 
net ranch expense after deducting wool sales amounts to 
lambs and ewes amount to 70 pounds per head, t! 


It is sometimes 
omplicated also 
“net ranch 
This table has been prepared to show 
and for arbitrary “yearly costs per head’ the 
hese costs. For example, if the 


ries widely because of many influences. 


$3.80 per head and the average sales of all 
hen an average price of $5.43 must be secured from 


total sales to cover these expenses without exceeding income. 
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Some Ubservations on Australasia 


J. F. Wilson 


A GOOD many American universi- 
ties offer the members of their 
faculties what is called “sabbatical 
leave.” The word sabbatical means 
seventh and wherever sabbatical leaves 
are to be had, the faculty member can 
take out a leave of absence once in 
seven years provided he uses the time 
for study at some other institution or 
for travel to some place that will pre- 
sumably broaden his point of view, if 
he can rake up the money to travel on. 
The university I work for grants sab- 
batical leaves and that is why I went 
to Australasia. I had been on duty for 
21 years without applying for a leave. 
Finally my four children got to the 
age where they all knew a lot more 
than their father. My authority around 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of a series 
of articles by Mr. Wilson, written especially 
for the National Wool Grower on his obser- 
vations and study of Australasian sheep and 
wool affairs. 


By J. F. Wilson 


home had sunk to a new low and my 
paternal advice seemed to be no longer 
appreciated. I had to apply a week in 
advance to borrow my own automobile. 
Every time I saw the Dean he seemed 
to look at me with a cold fishy eye and 
I could tell he wished I would go some 
place, though he was too polite to say 
so. J 


I had been brooding over the ques- 
tion of a sabbatical leave for a long 
time but was always held back by fear 
of what my wife might say if I were 
to suggest that she might look after 
the four adolescent buds of promise for 
six months while I went places and 
saw things. Finally I got up the cour- 
age to mention it one night at the 
dinner table. 


Of course you don’t know my wife, 
but I can tell you she is one of the most 
thoughtful, generous persons alive. In- 
stead of becoming perturbed over it 
and wondering how in the world she 
could get along without me for a six 
months’ stretch, she was wildly enthu- 
siastic about my going. She said I 
needed a rest, that I was all worn out 
and my nerves were on edge; my valves 
needed grinding and I was getting 
busted out in the seams. The only 
question with her seemed to be how 
soon I could get out. It didn’t seem 
to make any difference which direction 
I intended to go; her concern for my 
welfare was so great that she was will- 
ing to shoulder all the arduous tasks 
of the home just in order to get me 
on my way. When I announced that 
I had in mind going to Australasia it 
didn’t occur to any one of the family 
that I might be sunk by a German 
raider. Or did it? 

For a long time I had been thinking 
of Australasia, the land where the sheep 
business is really run on a big scale, 
as a good place to go to. I didn’t know 
what the people were like and was 
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held back somewhat by the thought 
that their accent might present langu- 
age difficulties. There were wild kan- 
garoos, too, and I thought the air might 
be filled with boomerangs. Then one 
day I heard a story that calmed all my 
fears. The story concerned an Aus- 
tralian stud breeder who came to the 
United States to buy Merinos in the 
days when the State of Vermont was 
sitting on top of the heap. A certain 
Vermont breeder had an almost un- 
heard of number of rams for sale-— 
about fifty. The Aussie looked at 
them and asked the price. “Well,” said 
the Vermonter, “if you pick ’em the 
price is $50 a head; if I pick ’em, the 
price is $40 a head. How many do you 
think you might want?” The Austral- 
ian said, “I’ll take ’em all but you 
pick ’em.” Now when I heard that 
story I realized that the Australians 
were just like Americans. They prob- 
ably wouldn’t hesitate a minute to sell 
a $30 ewe for $65, any more than our 
own Rambouillet breeders did a few 
years ago when the Japs and the Rus- 
sians came over here to buy. They 
must be just plain human beings. I 
would go to Australia. I would take a 
sabbatical, and travel and be broad- 
ened. 


The application for a sabbatical in 
my university usually has to be filed 
some months ahead of time and I sent 
mine in along in March, hoping to get 
it back by July when the ship sailed. 
It was approved by return mail. Then 
the sheepmen of California rushed a 
dandy set of rawhide luggage around 
to the house to speed me on my way 
and a festive spirit seemed to pervade 
my departure. The wife and kids 
packed up all my things in a few min- 
utes and I was sailing out through the 
Golden Gate. 


The first stop didn’t count because 
Honolulu is just another American 
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city, a typical one where you pay $2 
for every dollar’s worth you get. I 
didn’t see any sheep but there is ap- 
parently a good supply of those grades 
of wool best adapted to pull over the 
eyes. 

The next stop was for three days on 
the island of Tahiti in the South Seas. 
Tahiti is a French possession and the 
colony is run as only the French know 
how to run one. It was there that I 
saw, to my great surprise, a flock of 
sheep. I was on a rickety old 28-pas- 
senger Studebaker bus, the only white 
among 27 other people, and was going 
down the coast toward the interior 
when we rounded a turn, and there 
they were. They were grazing in a well- 
kept cocoanut grove that surrounded 
a nice home. I was told later that they 
are the only sheep in all of Tahiti, that 
they were brought there by an English- 
man or at least by a person who had 
been an Englishman before he moved 
to Tahiti. They were Lincoln sheep 
and there were some two dozen of them 
doing their bit toward a pleasant land- 
scape. Ever since I saw them I have 
worried a little over that fellow’s prob- 
lems. How does he get them shorn un- 
less he happens to be a retired sheep 
shearer? And supposing there is a 
shearer in Tahiti and he likes to copy 
the United State’s sheep shearers’ union 
and goes on strike just when the owner 
is ready to do business. What’s the 
next move? Where does the owner go 
to buy wool sacks and what becomes 
of the two dozen fleeces after they’re 
shorn? Does he have to send to Eng- 
land or Australia or New Zealand every 
time he wants a new ram and how 
much do they cost? No, I shouldn't 
want to be Tahiti’s only flockmaster. 
From the appearance of those sheep as 
we sped by I should say that the 
owner might do well to order some 
worm medicine from the California 
Wool Growers Association. They look- 
ed as if they had all of our modern 
streamlined internal parasites and a 
few Tahitian models on the side. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand may be our 
serious competitors in the sheep bus- 
iness but it is my considered judgment 
that Tahiti never will be. 


It is best adapted to the production 
of those other things for which it is so 
well known—balmy tropic air with the 
sweet aroma of vanilla wafting on the 
breeze, fronded palms, breadfruit trees 
and banyan trees silhouetted against a 
gorgeous moon, the well modulated 
voices of the natives (if sober) laugh- 
ing and singing at eventide, the sound 
of little waves on the beach, busy angle 
worms flitting from flower to flower— 
and all that stuff. Some of the young 
men on the ship thought the Tahitian 
girls were simply beautiful with their 
big soft calf-like eyes, their rose-bud 
mouths, and a wealth of heavy hair 
that cascaded down their backs to 
below the waist line. At my age I for- 
got to look. 

* *« * 


A string of asterisks or stars like 
those above means a lapse of time. It 
takes about 12 days to go from Tahiti 
to Australia counting stops at Pago 
Pago in Samoa, Suva in the Fiji Is- 
lands, and Auckland, New Zealand. In 
Samoa and Fiji there are no sheep visi- 
ble and a stop in New Zealand can be 
made on the way home. The asterisks 
therefore signify a jump clear from 
Tahiti to Sydney, Australia, a matter 
of a couple of weeks’ sailing. However, 
the asterisks do not mean that the 
reader has to stop at this point and 
wait 12 or 14 days before reading fur- 
ther. Just go right on as if they weren’t 
there. 

About an hour after my arrival at 
the Metropole Hotel in Sydney I was 
called on the telephone and told to 
pack my overnight bag for a one-night 
stand. I had never seen the man before, 
nor did I know any of his family. The 
acceptance of this invitation on my 
very first night in the land down under, 
and the pleasure I derived from his 
hospitality made me like the place thus 
far. I never got over it, for he was a 
typical Aussie, kindly, generous, whole- 
some. The longer I stayed in Australia 
the more men I became acquainted 
with, and I liked them all. Some say 
the people in the British Empire are 
great propagandists. Perhaps they are. 
If so their brand of propaganda is the 
most pleasant potion anyone can swal- 
low. 
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The day after I arrived was Mg 
day and I walked down the street wo, 
dering just where to begin. Half | 
block away was a sign—“Grazeq! 
I remembered that this concern, ty 
Graziers’ Cooperative Shearing Cop. 
pany, had been helpful in sending 
over some fleeces to the Internation, 
Wool Show in San Francisco. It seep. 
ed as good a place as any to start, y 
I climbed the stairs and asked for th 
manager. The next installment of thi 
tale will center around “Grazcos,” th 
concern responsible for shearing 8. 
000,000 head of sheep a year in Aw. 
tralia and Tasmania. 





C.E. A. Has New Monthly 


Summary on Trade in 
Wool Top Futures 


E Commodity Exchange Adminis 

tration has announced the publi- 
cation of Trade in Wool Top Futures, 
a new monthly summary of statistics 
on futures trading in wool tops. The 
bulletin gives daily figures on volume 
of trading, open contracts and prices 
during the month. 


One of the purposes of the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act, as pointed out by J. 
M. Mehl, chief of the Commodity Ex 
change Administration, is to provide 
public information on futures trading 
in supervised agricultural commodities 
Monthly bulletins on futures trading 
in grain and cotton, similar to the new 
bulletin on wool tops, have been issued 
regularly by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration for some time. 


All data in the new bulletin relate 
to futures trading on the market cor 
ducted by the Wool Associates of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, usually 
referred to as the New York Wool Top 
Exchange, the only such market in the 
United States. 


Trade in Wool Top Futures may be 
obtained on request from the Wash 
ington office of the Commodity Ex 
change Administration or from aij 
of its field offices. 
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The Wool Market on Apri 


By i J. Fawcett 


General Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation 


E highlight of the wool market 

during March was the making of 
final awards on the 10 million yards of 
serge and 10 million yards of 10% 
ounce flannel shirting for military pur- 
poses. Insufficient bids were made on 
the shirting to allow much of a selec- 
tion, all of which indicates that the 
bulk of the first line manufacturers 
are so well supplied with orders that 
they are not anxious to make commit- 
ments too far ahead at this time. 

Manufacturers were allowed to bid 
four ways—100 per cent domestic, 100 
per cent foreign, 50 per cent foreign 
and 50 per cent domestic, and 80 per 
cent domestic and 20 per cent foreign. 
Awards were made in each classifica- 
tion, and it is difficult to tell from an 
examination of the awards made just 
what premium if any was allowed for 
the use of domestic wool. On shirting 
there were no bids for 100 per cent 
domestic wool. Awards were made on 
serges on all four classifications. 

Summing the whole situation up, it 
would now appear that the contracts 
as let will require about 55 per cent 
domestic wool and 45 per cent foreign. 
However, this is not the whole story. 
If this is based on a grease weight, the 
percentage of clean wool will be en- 
tirely different, for 100 pounds of 
foreign wool due to its lighter condition 
will yield a very much greater per- 
centage of clean wool than will 100 
pounds of domestic. 

These contracts were awarded about 
the first of April and caused no undue 
excitement in the wool market. In 
fact, domestic wool is still moving 
slowly in the Boston market. The 
manufacturers evidently feel that they 
are adequately protected on these gov- 
ernment awards through the purchase 
of contracts from dealers for wool yet 
on the sheep’s back. This is business 
largely over the dam. 

Of more importance is the agreement 
between the War Department, the 





Purchasing Division of the O.P.M., 
and representatives of the wool grow- 
ers, the provisions of which are set 
forth in a letter from Donald Nelson, 
Director of Purchases, to Honorable 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of the United 
States Senate printed elsewhere in this 
issue. This agreement whereby the 
probable future requirements of the 
government will be made known at or 
about shearing time will place the whole 
situation before the growers and buy- 


ers alike and should go far to stabilize . 


prices and insure satisfactory values 
during the fall and winter months. It 
is pointed out that manufacturers 
cannot take any more business for the 
spring and summer months for they 
are booked to capacity. Future orders 
for military requirements will be made 
from the regular appropriation for the 
new fiscal year beginning July 1. It 
is thought that these orders will not 
be placed until late in the summer or 
early in the fall. At any rate, we will 
soon know the probable future require- 
ments for military purposes for the 
remainder of the year 1941. 

In this connection, we are surprised 
to learn that there is not more than 15 
million pounds of wool left in the whole 
Continent of South America, the great- 
er part of this being the tag-ends of 
the whole clip and not suitable for 
domestic use. In addition to this, the 
Australian wool is progressively more 
difficult to acquire because of inter- 
rupted transportation facilities and 
limited selection of certain types of 
wool. 

The plan of establishing an emer- 
gency supply of Australian wool in 
this country of 250 million pounds ap- 
pears to have about bogged down, tem- 
porarily at least. We understand the 
agreement negotiated on December 10, 
1940, called for the delivery of 150,- 
000 bales per month until June 1. Here 
it is April 1 and less than a total of 
150,000 bales has been delivered to 


date, and we understand very little is 
in transit. Their failure to deliver is 
laid to exceptionally heavy importations 
of wool from Australia to the United 
States through usual commercial chan- 
nels, yet the stock of foreign wool in 
or out of bond reported by the Boston 
Wool Trade Association as of April 1 
indicates a total of only 36,834,319 
pounds purchased, afloat and spot. 
Fifteen million pounds of the 36 mil- 
lion is still at the point of origin. 

In view of the fact that there is little 
domestic carry-over, this appears to be 
a very small stock of wool on hand in 
comparison with the monthly consump- 
tion of about 75 million pounds, grease 
wool equivalent. Quite an optimistic 
picture as to future values of wool can 
be painted without much difficulty, 
notwithstanding this market at the 
present time. The current lull in trad- 
ing, however, fails to alter the strong 
position occupied by domestic wool. 
Contracting is moving slowly in the 
West at the moment, but prices are 
fully maintained on original-bag ter- 
ritory on a basis of about $1 clean 
landed Boston. Many of the 
growers are inclined to wait for fuil 
development of the market as indicated 
by future government and civilian or- 
ders. Other growers are anxious to 
cash in and usually find a merchant 
eager to trade, for seldom if ever do 
merchants have a floor put under the 
market for them as is now the case 
with the Australian wool controlled 
by the British Government for the dur- 
ation of the war and one year there- 
after. 

The future value of fine wool would 
seem to be fairly secure inasmuch as 
England, controlling 90 per cent of the 
fine wool of the world exclusive of the 
United. States, sets the price. 

The market lassitude is accredited 
by some to the new grease wool fu- 
tures market. Some have expected that 
the new futures market based upon 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Domestic Wool Quotations ~ Week Ending Friday, April 4, 1941 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (1) 


Scoured Basis 





Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Boston, Prices 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 


Shrink and 
Grease Equivalent 





Fine Combing (Staple) 


$1.07-1.10 (63%)  $.40- .41 





1.00-1.05 





Fine French Combing 


(64%) .36- .38 





Fine Clothing 
Y, Blood Combing (Staple) 


-95-1.00 
1.00-1.05 


(65%)  .33- .35 
(58%)  .42- .44 





Y, Blood French Combing 


97-100 (59%)  .40- .41 





Y, Blood Clothing 


Se 3 (60%) .37- .38 





¥ Blood Combing 


se (53%)  .41- .42 





82-. 





¥ Blood Clothing __ 
Y, Blood Combing 


(54%)  .38- .39 


Maes (50%)  .41- .43 





Low '4 Blood 


78- . (45%)  .43- .45 





Common and Braid 


= (44%) .42- .43 





(65%)  $.37- .39 
(66%)  .34- .36 
(68%) .30- .32 
(60%)  .40- .42 
(61%)  .38- .39 
(62%)  .35- .36 
(55%)  .40- .41 
(56%) .36- .37 
(52%)  .39- .41 
(47%) Al- 43 
(46%)  .Al- .42 


(68%)  $.34-, 
(69%) 31-3 
(71%) —.28-, 
(64%) 36, 
(65%)  .34-, 
(66%)  .31-, 
(58%) 37-5 
(59%) 34, 
(55%)  .37-, 
(50%) 39, 
(49%) —.38-, 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools, scoured basis market prices have been converted to greay 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools for 


the different length groups quoted. 








raw wool instead of wool tops would 
be effective in opening the way to a 
standardization of new clip prices when 
the technique of the trading is more 
generally understood. Instead of the 
situation being clarified, the first de- 
liveries made on the grease wool fu- 
tures market have seemed to confuse 
the issue and dissatisfaction has pre- 
vailed. Meanwhile, there is a differ- 
ence of about 10 cents per clean pound 
between the New York Exchange spot 
wool of 64’s quality and actual spot 
wool in the Boston market of similar 
grade and quality. In considering the 
grease wool futures, now quoted at 
about 95 cents for July delivery, it 
should be borne in mind that these 
quotations are evidently made upon 
the cheapest tenderable fiber in the 
world. In this respect, if in no other, 
they are misleading to a wool grower 
seeking information as to the value of 
his clip; nor is much light thrown on 
the situation by the wool top futures 
market, for these quotations hovering 
around $1.22 for July are evidently 
based on the cheapest foreign wool 
available. Tops made from domestic 
wool are selling this week at about 
$1.36 as compared with about $1.22 for 
foreign. 

The whole situation lacks logic. Sta- 
tistically, the value of fine wool should 
be impregnable, for the value of Aus- 
tralian wool is set and the bulk of the 
South American clip is of the medium 
grades. Strange to say, however, the 
fleece wools of the quarter and three- 


eighths grades with which South Amer- 
ica competes, are the most in demand in 
the Boston market at the present time. 
These wools of the bright variety are 
commanding 44@45 cents per grease 
pound landed at eastern mill and are 
moving as rapidly as they are shorn. 
This represents a distinct advance. 
Fine wool is holding its own. The ter- 
ritory group of six grades of wool 
stands at 93.5 cents clean, indicating 
an approximate value of $1.01@1.03 
clean basis landed at mill for average 
original-bag fine and fine medium. 
About $1.08@1.09 is the top for choice 
Australian 64s-70s, with the average 
64s (comparable to territory original- 
bag fine and fine medium) is fetching 
about $1 to $1.02. 

A table of grease prices from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics is 
printed above. 





Western Wool Transactions 


Ppa the first week of April, 
movement in western wools was 
reported light but about the middle of 
the week, some buying started in Mon- 
tana, when, according to the Commer- 
cial Bulletin, the Teton Livestock clip 
(7500 fleeces) was taken at 36 cents. 
The clip was made up of half-blood 
and fine wool and the price received 
would be equivalent to close to $1 
clean, landed Boston. 

The same source also reports the 
Kuhn clip in Washington taken at 2914 
cents. Being on the fine side, this clip 


is figured to cost close to $1, clean 
basis. In Roswell, New Mexico, the 
Parks wool was sold at 37% cents, 
which would be around $1, clean basis, 
as the clip is reported as fairly good 
fine and fine medium wool. 

Little activity was reported from 
Texas, but some 8-months’ wools were 
taken at 39 cents, and a bid of 43 cents 
is said to have been made for a choice 
lot of 12-months’ wool. 

The California Wool Grower for 
April 1 includes items on a number of 
sales of San Joaquin Valley wools at 
prices ranging from 30 to 3834- cents, 
while in other parts of the state several 
lots of 12-months’ wool were reported 
taken between 40 and 45 cents. 

In the Northwest, according to the 
Pacific Wool Reporter, some contract- 
ing of Willamette Valley wools con- 
tinues at 40 cents, but growers are said 
to be inclined to hold for higher prices. 
A couple of clips were reported taken 
at 33 and 33% cents near Pasco, while 
35 cents is given as the price paid for 
a Yakima clip. 

The Gem Pool, Nampa, Idaho, con- 
sisting of 3200 fleeces, was reported 
sold during the latter part of March at 
3534 cents, and a little earlier in the 
month, 12,000 fleeces were taken at 37 
cents at Boise, and a Gooding clip of 
8,000 went at 36% cents. 

In Wyoming there was some con- 
tracting the early part of the month at 
32% to 33-1/3 cents, and in Utah two 
clips were reported contracted at 33 
and 33% cents. 
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Good Returns From Cooperative Control Work Attention in Wool Piece 
Goods Market Focused on 


Problem of Deliveries 


(A report made by Paul T. Quick, District 
Agent of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
—formerly Biological Survey —at Denver, 


Colorado. ) 


NTENSIVE trapping, as here des- 

cribed, is illustrative of what can 
be done to effect predator control 
through a well-planned, carefully su- 
pervised, and adequately financed proj- 
ect. 

The Colorado Grazing Service Dis- 
trict No. 6 is situated in the northwest- 
ern part of Moffat County, Colorado. 
It is bounded on the west by a line 
starting near Juniper Springs and bear- 
ing northeasterly on a zig-zag course 
to the Wyoming boundary, and on the 
south by the Yampa River. 


This area of public domain com- 


prises, roughly, about 3,000 square. 


miles, and with the exception of small 
herds of cattle and one large sheep out- 
fit, known as the Sparks Estate, is pri- 
marily a winter sheep range. The vege- 
tation and topography are typical of the 
vast semiarid deserts of Wyoming, 
Idaho, Colorado, and other western 
states. In the past, heavy losses have 
been inflicted by predatory animals on 
the sheep utilizing this winter range. 
Though some very worthwhile preda- 
tor-control work had been carried on 
during the previous eight years, the 
stockmen on this area realized that the 
program was not comprehensive enough 
to accomplish the results desired, and 
they therefore sought a means of sup- 
plementing the work. 

During the summer of 1939 the Graz- 
ing Service Advisory Board of Colorado 
Grazing District No. 6 requested the 
local representative of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, to confer with its 
members at Craig, Colorado, and form- 
ulate a plan to accomplish more ade- 
quate predator control. After the con- 
ference the Advisory Board elected to 
provide $2,000 to be expended under 
the supervision of the Biological Survey 
for the control of predatory animals. 
Four hundred dollars of the funds thus 
provided were used for the purchase 
of trapping equipment, and the balance 
Was expended for hunters’ wages and 
incidentals. - 


The Grazing District was subdivided 
into four districts which were carefully 
selected that the areas might be worked 
as efficiently as possible, and a hunter, 
equipped with traps and trapping para- 
phernalia, was assigned to each section. 
The equipment was provided jointly 
by the Grazing Service and the Bureau 
of Biological Survey. 

A Biological Survey hunter who was 
well acquainted with the entire area 
was delegated to operate a trap line 
and to assist and direct the other men 
in establishing their lines to take ad- 
vantage of the water holes and other 
haunts frequented by coyotes. He spent 
considerable time with each of the co- 
operative hunters, acquainting them 
with their respective areas and showing 
them the best places to cross the many 
rough gulchs encountered in the area. 


The four hunters employed disposed 
of 534 coyotes and bobcats from which 
178 of the better skins were saved. 
The Biological Survey hunter took an 
additional 103 predators, making, 
through the combined efforts of the 
four cooperative hunters and the super- 
visor furnished by the Biological Sur- 
vey, a total of 637 predatory animals 
removed from the Grazing District 
from September 1 through November 
30, 1939, when activities were termin- 
ated. ; 

This was the first instance where 50 
per cent of the grazing funds were 
expended in Colorado for control work 
on predatory animals. The results more 
than justified the expenditures, and the 
work should pay large dividends, for 
certainly the removal of 637 predatory 
animals from a winter range should 
save many sheep that would more than 
likely have fallen prey to coyotes. 

This project was a further demon- 
stration of the value of concentrating 
hunters prior to the influx of sheep on 
a winter range, to trap an area inten- 
sively for predatory animals. 

Coyote depredations undoubtedly 
can be controlled efficiently and eco- 
nomically on many areas through the 
adoption of a similar program that pro- 
vides for the employment of adequate 
personnel to do the job. 


ITH mills sold up well into the fu- 

ture, the problem of deliveries 
took the center of the stage in wool 
piece goods markets during the week 
ended April 4, according to the Service 
Bureau of the Wool Associates of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, Inc. Buy- 
ers sought to work out shipment sched- 
ules with mills in order to keep their 
cutting shops fully employed during the 
fall-winter season. Having a good idea 
of the amounts of material that will be 
wanted for defense for the balance of 
the year, mills were in a better position 
to arrange deliveries and reported that 
some of the bottlenecks that had been 
holding up production were being elim- 
inated. 


“Indications now are that mills will 
continue to operate at the current rate 
for at least four to five months,” says 
the Service Bureau. “Meanwhile, there 
was considerable confusion on how to 
apply the regulations proposed by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the 
marking of wool products for fall-win- 
ter retail distribution. The problem of 
proper marking in conformance with 
the Wool Labeling Act is holding up 
deliveries of many items, especially 
mixed fabrics containing reused or re- 
processed wool. It is likely that many 
of the labeling problems now confusing 
the trade will be worked out at a series 
of meetings between the federal agency 
and millmen, apparel manufacturers, 
and retailers over the next few weeks. 


“Activity in the men’s wear market 
was marked by continued buying by 
tailors-to-the-trade. Most mills are so 
choked with orders that they are un- 
able to accept any additional commit- 
ments at this time. Prices were strong 
throughout the market but showed no 
change from the levels that have ruled 
over the last few weeks.” 





The Lamb Markets in March 


Chicago 


VERY satisfactory market pre- 

vailed for all good ovine stock in 
the month of March, and prices grad- 
ually moved up to the highest point 
since June, 1940, with top lambs at 
$11.50. This price stands 85 cents 
higher than March last year and was 
highest for the month since 1937 when 
the peak went to $13.35. 

Demand was uniformly good all dur- 
ing the month with the best spot at the 
close and prospects unusually good for 
April. The movement of fed lambs is 
still strong from the West, but another 
30 days will about clean them up. 
Many lambs that arrived late in March 
showed excessive weights, which re- 
sulted in discrimination on the part of 
buyers, who favored  well-finished 
lambs under 100 pounds. The advance 
in the market since the first of the 
year made feeding operations in the 
West more advantageous, and the dis- 
position of owners was to convert more 
feed into mutton. 

Quality has been running exception- 
ally good. for some time, and the bulk 
of the lambs sold in a very narrow 
range. Not many throwouts and very 
few feeders were noticed in the March 
supply, which brought the average cost 
to $10.75, highest in four years. As 
warmer weather approaches the pro- 
portion of shorn lambs is more appar- 
ent. The discount on this class of lambs 
is measured largely by the weight of 
fleece, and during the past month ran 
from $2 to $2.50. 

At no time in recent years have fat 
ewes sold better than at present. So 
far as numbers were concerned they 
were relatively scarce, and a better 
outlet for both wool and mutton prod- 
uct made them sell unusually high. 
Choice lightweight ewes sold up t) 
$7.50, highest in twelve years, while 
matured sheep showed a gain of $1.50 
to $2 over a year ago. The relative 
scarcity of ewes is attributed partly to 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended: 


Mar. 29, 1941 
271,287 


Mar. 30, 1949 





Slaughter at 27 Centers 


233,080 


CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 


Good and Choice 


$11.22 $10.11 





Medium and Good_ 


10.40 9.52 





NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN 
DRESSED LAMB PRICES 


Choice—30-40 pounds _ 


19.30 





Good—30-40 pounds 


18.40 





16.60 





Commercial—All weights 








the better prospects ahead which offer 
an inducement to hold back female 
stock with good mouths and fit to 
breed. 

All desirable yearlings have been 
gobbled up greedily at gradually as- 
cending prices. Light-weight, toppy 
kinds sold up to $10 recently with 
many going at $9 to $9.75, depending 
largely on weight. 

Packers are looking for the Califor- 
nia spring lambs to start in volume 
before long. The supply is said to be 
fully as large as a year ago, and good 
feeding conditions have brought the 
quality up to a high standard. Recent 
heavy rains have delayed the move- 
ment some in the area where the crop 
is largest. Practically all the lambs 
have been contracted for at $10 to $11, 
so the movement eastward will be 
direct to the big slaughter concerns. 
This contingent is depended on large- 
ly to fill in the gap between the old- 
crop fed lambs and the new 1941 sup- 
ply. Thus far no “hothouse” spring 
lambs have arrived on the market to 
speak of but some are expected to ap- 
pear for the Greek Easter trade. A 
small lot brought $13 on the first of 
April. 

Official receipts of sheep at Chicago 
for the month of March totaled 237,- 
329 and compare with 220,399 last 
year. The supply was also larger than 
in 1937 but prior to that time. the 


smallest in a good many years. Ship. 
ments for March were 63,465, which 
was 4,000 more than last year. Most 
shipments went east for slaughter, 
Local traders say there will be quite 
enough western lambs available for 
April and after the middle of the month 
the California supply is expected to 
move freely. Packers are counting on 
this contingent to keep the market 
down to the present level till the new 
spring crop from the South is ready to 
move. 

Government figures indicate a good 
crop of lambs all over the country; 
but there is also a better demand for 
the dressed product, predicated largely 
on the better economic conditions, in- 
cident to war preparation. The contin- 
ued flow of draftees to camp will prob- 
ably have an optimistic effect on the 
market and increase the general con- 
sumption. Slaughter figures for the 
first three months of this year show 
a healthy demand, which, local traders 
say, is likely to improve. 

Arrivals at twenty market points the 
first three months of the year total 
3,255,000, an increase of 60,000 over 
the same time last year. Wholesale 
prices for all mutton products seem to 
be on a solid bottom with lamb cuts 
quoted at $13 to $18 against $14 to 
$19 a year ago. 

Because of favorable prospects there 
is a wide and healthy demand for 
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feeder stock, but the supply is so small 
that it is hardly quotable. About the 
only thing going out is some short-fed 
lambs for a refinish or for the purpose 
of removing the fleece. Some shearing 
lambs have been bought at $9.50 to 
$10 and feeders at $8 to $9.50. 


The wool market continues to hold 
the spotlight. Both producers and 
processors are eagerly watching the 
demand for war purposes. While some 
big orders have been placed for uni- 
forms and blankets, the market has 
not been so active as expected. This 
has had the effect of causing many 
lamb feeders to hold back their ship- 
ments with the logical result that the 
lambs reached an excessive weight. The 
market for ovine stock is influenced 
considerably by the drift of prices for 
other meat products. Cattle values 
have been gradually dropping to a 
lower level since the first of the year 
while hogs, because of smaller receipts, 
have advanced till they are $2 to $2.50 
higher than a year ago. The improve- 
ment in the lamb trade has been less 
erratic and more substantial. 


Frank E. Moore 





St. Joseph 


HEEP receipts for March were 130,- 
729, compared with 95,605 in 
February and 96,004 in March a year 
ago. Of the month’s total 43,666 came 
from Colorado feed lots, 21,905 from 
Nebraska, 8,612 from Texas and New 
Mexico, and 21,503 from Kansas and 
Oklahoma wheat fields. 


While the lamb market was very un- 
even, closing prices are steady with a 
month ago, the late top on best lambs 
being $10.75, the same as the last day 
of February. The low top for the 
month was on the 5th, when best lambs 
sold at $10.40, and the high point was 
$11 on the 25th. Freshly clipped lambs 
sold largely $8.75@9.15, while others 
with a longer growth of wool sold $9.50 
@10.50. 


Spring lambs were scarce, a few lots 
of natives selling $10.75@11.75. Nu- 
merous loads of wheat-field lambs 


went for shearing purposes up to 
$10.25. Fat ewes closed around $1 
higher, Colorados selling on the close 
at $7. Other sheep show little change. 
Choice yearlings were quoted to $9.75 
on the close, twos around $8.75, and 
the old wethers around $7.50. 
H. H. Madden 





Kansas City 


FS ascesain 9 prices for winter fed 

lambs in March were the high- 
est of the season and a good 50 to 75 
cents above the peak level of the same 
month last year. The bulk of the fed 
lambs, in fleece, brought $10.25 to 
$10.75, with top for the month $11. 
The top price paid in March, 1940, 
was $10.25. While March made the 
highest average of the winter season, 
there was only about a 10- to 15-cent 
net advance for the period. However, 
the market was well maintained and 
the lack of fluctuation in quotations 
made for a high average. 

Offerings carried good finish and 
fairly good quality. Weight was uni- 
formly strong with 100 pounds and 
better being in evidence. Light-weight 
lambs were scarce, and towards the end 
of the month some price discrimination 
was in evidence. 

The top price, $11, was paid in the 
fourth week and in the last two weeks 
$10.75 to $10.90 was paid freely. The 
low spot came the first week and from 
then on the price movement was con- 
fined to a 50-cent range. 

March was a comparatively cool 
month and on that account less shear- 
ing was done than usual. Fresh-shorn 
lambs sold as high as $9.50, and some 
with 60-day wool moved at $10, with 
plain to medium southwest shorn lambs 
bordering well into yearlings brought 
$8.25 to $8.75. Wool was a material 
factor in the price making and it looks 
as if there will be less early shearing 
than last year. However, some lambs 
are so much overweight that in order 
to hold down price discounts wool may 
be removed. 

Thus far the crop of winter fed 
lambs has moved to market in an order- 
ly fashion with the result that prices 
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have been well maintained. In the next 
sixty days the crop of winter fed lambs 
will have been cleaned up, and the 
marketing of Arizona and California 
spring lambs will be well under way. 

Spring lambs offered thus far were 
natives that brought $11 to $12.10; 
Texas $11 to $11.85 and Arizonas $12 
to $12.50. Since Easter comes later 
than last year the number of spring 
lambs received this season has been 
small. As the March run was light, 
the April run will be heavy. Arizona 
has about the same supply of lambs 
as last year, but Texas had a good 
winter season and should be able to 
market more lambs prior to June than 
for several years past. 

Fat sheep ruled 50 cents to $1 high- 
er. The bulk of the supply, ewes, that 
came from feed lots brought $6.25 to 
$6.75 with choice kinds at $6.85 and 
$7. Those who fed old ewes this winter 
have made a good profit. Yearling 
sheep and aged wether classes were in 
too limited supply to test values fairly. 

March receipts were 98,905 com- 
pared with 102,432 a year ago. In the 
three months arrivals were 339,057 as 
against 300,358 a year ago. 


C. M. Pipkin 





Denver 


ECEIPTS in March totaled 125,- 

000 head of sheep and lambs, as 
compared to 153,000 during the same 
month a year ago, or a decrease of 28,- 
000. About 24,000 fewer lambs were 
received from Colorado, 4,000 fewer 
from Idaho, 2,500 fewer from Califor- 
nia, and 2,000 fewer from Arizona. Due 
to good feed conditions and lateness 
of some lambs, no shipments were re- 
ceived from California in March, and 
only one carload from Arizona. A year 
ago these lambs started moving a little 
earlier. 


From Wyoming there were 8,500 
head received during March, which was 
over 1,000 increase; from Utah came 
6,600 or about the same number as 2 
year ago; and there were smaller num- 
bers received from Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Nebraska and Kansas. 








Sheep for Sale 


FRED CLIETT 
Ft. Stockton, Texas 
Home of the Rambouillet 














PHENOTHIAZINE 
WORMERS 


Bolus - Powder - Drench 


Phenothiazine is recommended by 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
for worming Sheep and Goats. Write 
for further information and prices. 


Agents Wanted 
WARNER REMEDY CO. 


$914 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














THE ORIGINAL — 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 

















WOOL MEN 


FIND "CATERPILLAR" 
SATISFACTORY ALWAYS! 


Wherever you find successful sheep men you 
find “Caterpillar” — building dams, roads, new 
fields and in scores of other uses. 
explain how “Caterpillar” equipment can in- 
crease profits for you! 


LANDES 


Distributor of “Caterpillar” Diesel Engines, Track-Type Tractors, Road Machinery 


Colorado feed lots furnished 404,000 
head during March, or about 84 per 
cent of the total receipts, as compared 
to 128,000 during the same month a 
year ago which made up 83 per cent 
of the total. 

For the first three months of this 
year, 289,000 sheep and lambs were 


- yarded at Denver, as compared to 375,- 


500 during the same period a year ago, 
or a decrease of 86,500 head. Decreases 
were general from all states from which 
Denver receives lambs, with the excep- 
tion of New Mexico and Kansas. 

Two hundred twenty-three thousand 
lambs were yarded from Colorado 
points the past three months, which 
was about 54,000 under the total for 
the same period a year ago; Wyoming 
furnished 19,400, or 14,000 fewer; 
Utah 19,600, or 5,000 fewer; Idaho 6,- 
400, or 4,000 fewer; and Texas 3,900, 
or 2,400 fewer. A year ago during Jan- 
uary through March, Colorado feed 
lots furnished 76 per cent of the total 
receipts; this year 77 per cent. 

Fat lambs closed in March 15 cents 
per hundred higher than the February 
close, and the freight-paid top rested 
at mostly $10.75@10.85 during the 
month, with the exception of the early 
part of the first week when prices were 
at the month’s low of $10.40@10.50 
FPR tops. On Saturday, March 29, 





Let us 


TRACTOR and 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 








Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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three cars of 88- to 101-pound Eat, 
Windsor, and Pierce, Colorado, lami 
sold up to $10.90 FPR; and on Wy 
nesday, March 19, one car of 95-poypj 
Windsor lambs made the extreme peg 
of the season thus far, $11 FPR, fy 
shipment to New Jersey. 

Lambs weighing above 100 pouné 
were usually discriminated against y 
all market points during March jp 
cause of the large volume of this clay 
that had to be handled. In the Cob. 
rado feeding sections especially, th 
past winter has been an exception 
season for lambs to do well and much 
added tonnage has been gained. Wher 
gains of 30 pounds per head had bee 
believed to be very good during pay 
years, it has not been unusual to he 
of gains of 35 pounds and even mor 
this season. 

The tops paid for lambs on a flat 
basis during March ranged from 25 
cents per hundred under the freight 
paid top, up to even with the FPR top, 
A high of $10.80 flat was paid on Fri 
day, March 21, for a car of 96-pound 
Gill, Colorado, lambs, and many other 
sales ranged from $10.60 to $10.75 flat 
the last half of the month. 


Wyoming fed wooled lambs were re- 
ceived on most market days last month 
and prices ranged from $10 to $10.49 
during the first half of March, and be 
tween $10.50 and $10.75 the latter part 
of the month. 

Trucked-in fat lambs bulked at $19 
to $10.50, and ewes at $6 to $6.75. 
Trucked-in shorn lambs sold at $8.75, 
and two carloads of 105 to 106-pound 
Ft. Collins clippers sold at $10.50 flat 
and $10.75 freight paid. A few trucked- 
in lots of fat spring lambs were taken 
at $11.50 to $12. 

The first market spring lambs of 
the season in carload lots included 4 
shipment on Monday, March 31, from 
Phoenix, Arizona, averaging 84% 
pounds at $12.25 flat basis and taken 
by an interior Iowa packer. 

Feeding lambs included a load of 
43-pound Jarosa, Colorado, feeders at 
$8.50 on March 1; a load of 52-pound 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, feeders at $9 
on March -6; a car weighing 75 pounds 


“from Crowley, Colorado, at $10.35 of 


March 10; two loads of northern Colo 
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April, 1941 


rado shearers on March 19 averaging 
96 pounds at $10.50 FPR and 85 
pounds at $10.85 FPR; a load of 73- 
pound Pueblo feeders at $10 on March 
27; a car of 81-pounders from Duran- 
go, Colorado, at $10.25 on March 29; 
and a load of 78-pound Elizabeth, 
Colorado, feeders at $9.90 on March 
31. Trucked-in feeding lambs were 
taken at mostly $9.50 to $10. 

Over 16,000 head of feeding and 
shearing lambs were sold on and 
through the market during March. 
During the first three months this year 
56,550 head of feeding and shearing 
lambs, also breeding stock, were shipped 
out of Denver mostly to the states of 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
and California. 

Interior Iowa slaughterers bought 
10,000 fat lambs at Denver last month, 
and for the past three months 20,000 
head were shipped to that district. At- 
lantic Coast packers took 34,000 head 
in March, and a total of 63,000 the 
past three months. Local slaughter of 
fat sheep and lambs during March 
totaled nearly 25,500, and during the 
first three months of the year 66,000 
were killed at Denver. 

R. C. Albright 


Umaha 


 gareaapaba for all classes of sheep 

and lambs were in very good 
shape during March. Fat lambs, which 
sold highest in four years during Feb- 
ruary, held steady at those levels. 
Shearing lambs, fat sheep, and bred 
stock registered gains. 


Receipts of all classes totaled 137,- 
500, about 10,000 over the total for 
March, 1940. 

Dressed trade losses were an import- 
ant reason for such bearishness as fat 
lamb buyers displayed, and most of 
their pressure was exerted on prices of 
killers that weighed over 100 pounds. 
But supplies were not large for any 
prolonged period, and shearing lamb 
buyers took many more fed lambs than 
they were buying a year earlier. Fat 
lamb buyers were being allowed $3 or 
thereabouts for full pelts by the end 
of the month, which was a big factor 
in holding up killer prices. Shorn lamb 
supplies increased. One indication that 


wool wasn’t the whole story was fur- 
nished by prices of recently shorn 
lambs. Such killers sold at prices that 
were less than $3 under the figures 
paid for full-pelted lambs. 

Prices of shearing lambs held close 
to fat lamb values, especially during the 
last half of the month, for buyers were 
willing to deal on practically any lambs 
that were at all desirable. Average 
weights of the shearing lambs ranged 
up to 108 pounds, a top average that 
buyers wouldn’t consider a year earlier. 

Fat sheep advanced $50c@$1 for 
the month. Fat yearling wethers were 
scarce, and were quotable to $9.50. 
Fat ewe buyers scratched for numbers, 
gradually advanced their ideas to a $7 
top price, and took quite a few killers 
of average weights that they would 
have considered too high several 
months ago. 

Bred ewes sold readily when they 
were on the mafket. Both demand and 
supplies lessened as the month moved 
along, but still there was enough outlet 
that good-toothed western ewes ad- 
vanced to $7. 

Nearly all the shearing lambs taken 
out will be marketed as killers before 
the early June deadline for change in 
age classifications, which suggests that 
supplies should be larger during the 
next few weeks. Reports from the 
West indicate that a larger number of 
California spring lambs can be expect- 
ed to compete with fed lambs on the 
midwestern markets. Native spring 
lambs will offer increasing competition. 

However, demand for meat probably 
will keep well abreast of supply as the 
government defense program expands 
incomes. Government purchasing of 
wool goods undoubtedly will continue 
to play an important part in the wool 
price picture. The net outlook for fat 
lamb and fat sheep prices during the 
next few weeks is good. The most cer- 
tain prospect beyond that period is 
that fat sheep prices are due for some 
recession as southwestern fat ewes and 
yearlings come to market in the volume 
that seems certain. 

Feed prospects in Iowa, eastern Ne- 
braska, and other nearby states are 
good. Prices should hold up well for a 
time, at least. 

Ray Burley. 
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BLANKETS e BATTING 
ROBES e« COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool, Beautiful creations. Priced 


reasonable ....... Sam a FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MI * 182 Lynn Street 
WEST UNITY, OHIO 





BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 







SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for * 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Steck Yards, Chicage, Il. 











SALI AKE 
ENGRAVING 


PRINTING PLATES | 
. ONE OR MORE COLORS 








Paragon Printing Co. 
* PRINTERS 

of Publications - Books 

Catalogues - Directories 


and Commercial Job Work 


Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


122-124 W. on Second So. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dial 3-5897 
38-5898 
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S WE write our Big Gates on Little Hinges copy for 

the April number of the National Wool Grower things 
the world over don’t look so good. Between advertisements 
of soap and cigarettes, radio commentators give all their 
attention to the theater of war. Like Joe Bush says, those 
who preach “hate” have a larger congregation than those 
who would hold high the banner of love. 

As farmers, men of the range and ranch, Joe und me 
can still feel the lash of the last world war and what it did 
to those of us who walk the furrows and ride the range. 
We bought Liberty Bonds at 100 per cent from the govern- 
ment and because of after-the-war pressure we sold to our 
bankers what bonds we had at a sizable discount. The 
result was that the man of the range and the ranch took a 
wallop—a “‘lolapaloozer”’ that staggered the best while others 
took the count, and the way things look now agriculture is 
in line for another buggy ride over the hills to the poor 
house on the highways of “America, the beautiful.” Joe 
Bush says, ‘Taint right.” 

Wars start things but settle nothing. Hate fans the 
flame and forces love to the side lines. One evening this 
past week at a neighborhood gathering at Joe’s Sheepfold 
home, the talk turned to war and Joe said the home folks—- 
the noncombatants—do the hating while the Army and Navy 
do the fighting. 

Joe Bush says men don’t fight because they hate but 
because they love; “they don’t fight to spoil another man’s 
country but to defend their own”; defend the nation, the 
homeland, the home and fireside where are gathered the 
home-folks they love. This love of country may cost the 
soldier his life but he doesn’t reckon that as too great a 
price to pay if it will protect those he loves. 

In so doing the fighting forces of a nation but follow 
a Divine example: God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, whose birth glorified a stable as his 
crucifixion sanctified the cross. And because of His love 
for His brethren of all time and all nations, Jesus gave His 
life that through Him man might find his way to the King- 
dom of God. 

Washington, the Father of our country, and the men of 
his day fought a war to establish in the land they loved a 
Democracy to become the home land of the liberty and the 
freedom they loved. 

Lincoln and the men of his day fought a war that 
the union of states dedicated to liberty and freedom should 
live as a union, to have the strength and the power and 
the will to pass the liberty and freedom on as a heritage 
to all American born, to all who might come to our shores 
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with the love of liberty and freedom in their hearts. 

In one of the “Fireside chats” Joe Bush und me hy 
with President Roosevelt at Sheepfold last winter he to 
us the American people had nothing to fear except the fey 
of being afraid. In the Doctrine and Covenants of th 
Mormon church I read (42-45): “Thou shalt live togethe 
in love”; in Romans 13-8, “Owe no man anything by 
love”; in Micah 6-8, “Love mercy and deal justly”; ij 
Romans again in 13-10, “Love worketh no ill to bi 
neighbor.” 

One evening Ben Johnson with Frank Gregg and thej 
wives of Grangeville, Idaho, spent an evening at Joe} 
place. Ben Johnson said that those who hate must continy- 
ally fan the flames of their passion with propaganda, les 
it die out because of the back-fire of Luke 6-27, “Loy 
your enemies.” 

Joe says hate don’t get a glad hand anywhere excep 
from those who preach propaganda at so much per propa; 
men and women who, for a price, would drive the nations 
of the world at each other’s throats in a senseless freng 
of blood red hate by forecasting a fear for which there i 
no substance, no background, of act or fact or reason. 

When on Armistice day, November, 1918, peace rang 
down the curtain on the theater of war, joy sang in the 
hearts of the people, the bubble of hate blew up and love 
engulfed the world. The United States laid down its arms, 
took up the implements of peace, cared for the injured, 
consoled those who mourned for those who would come mi 
more. 


Joe Bush und me are resolved that if und when our sons 
follow the flag of our country as the bands play Yankee 
Doodle and Dixie, we are not going to permit hate ti 
curdle the milk of kindness we hold in our hearts for ou 
fellow man. If they must go to do battle for that which we 
love, we'll tell our boys “Goodby” and “God bless yol, 
son,” even though our eyes are awash with tears, an 
heart strings pull as we let go hands we’d rather hold tha 
all the costly treasures of the world. 

And so it seems to me the people of the United States 
should not give ear to those who hold high the banner 
fear and sing the hymn of hate. God has given us a fil 
measure of the capacity to love. And the Man of Galilet 
has shown “how” to love even those who would despitefiully 
use us. He said in the deepest agony of the cross, “Forgive 
them, Father, they know not what they do.” 


Joe Bush says: Those who fight are too young to hate 
Those who hate are too old to fight. 
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Recommended Program of Work 


Women's Auxiliary to National Wool Growers Association 
, For Year Beginning March 1, 1941 





by next year we may 
work from. 





Mr. Walter A. Holt, secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, assisted by Mrs. Ralph I. Thomp- 
son, president of the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association, has compiled the follow- 
ing recommended program of work for the year begin- 
ning March 1, 1941. It suggests a constructive program 
for each month’s activities, and if followed by all the 
chapters, should correlate the work of all into a unified 
movement instead of less-successful haphazard efforts. 
President Thompson requests each chapter, each state 
auxiliary, and every member to look it over carefully 
and send in suggestions for changes or additions so that 
ave a complete program to 








March 


This is a good month in which to hold 
spring-woolens style shows, such shows to 
be sponsored by the various Auxiliary units 
and by others who may be interested. Plans 
as shown for 4-H activities for the months 
of August and September should be made 
during March. 

April 


A. Arrange for a paper and demonstration 
on Textiles, and How to Know Them. 
1. Simple home methods of testing fab- 

rics for woolen content. (Material 
may be obtained from your National 
President; also requests should be 
made to the Home Economics De- 
partment of your state agricultural 
college or university. ) 

. Encourage wool growers to select 
best fleeces for local, state, and na- 
tional wool exhibits. (Selected fleec- 
es in the grease should be carefully 
tied and wrapped in paper, to be 
shipped later to exhibits. ) 

B. During this month study may be made 
in connection with the new fabric label- 
ing law to be accompanied by local pub- 

’ licity regarding the requirements of that 
act. 

May 
. Arrange discussion and demonstration on 
care of woolens in the home. 

1. Cleaning. 

2. Laundering. 

3. Storage. (Suggest using state or 
county demonstration agent, or ex- 
pert from factory. or department 
store, or other properly qualified per- 
son. ) 


B. Appoint committees to handle state- 
wide “Wool Blanket” weeks to occur 
during July and August. This project 
should have the largest possible cooper- 
ation from retail stores, including special 
sales and window or other displays fea- 
turing wool blankets. These activities 
could well be carried into the month of 
June. 


June 


In many states, the month of June pro- 
vides an opportunity for wool growers’ pic- 
nics sponsored by Auxiliaries. This is a 
very worthwhile enterprise, providing an 
opportunity for good programs, as well as 
the picnic angle. 


July 
Be certain that “Blanket Week” plans 
are completed. Some Auxiliaries will want 
to hold picnics. 


August 


Make preparations for fall fairs and ex- 
hibits. 
A. Contact fair managements for space for 
1. Displays of wool products, 

a. Scoured wool. 

b. Displays by manufacturers. 

c. Knitted articles. 

d. Newest wool fabrics. 

Lamburger sandwich booth. (Money- 

raising project.) 

a. Distribute National Live Stock 
and Meat Board literature. (Get 
posters, etc. from National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.) 


B. Contests and_ demonstrations. 

1. Offer special awards, cash or mer- 
chandise, for woolen garments made 
by 4-H Club members, or in con- 
nection with juvenile lamb shows. 
Arrange 4-H Club demonstrations in 
a. Testing fabrics for wool content, 
b. Cleaning woolen garments, etc. 
c. Dyeing woolen fabrics. 

Arrange for 4-H Club members <o 
provide style show of woolen dresses, 
etc. (The fall fairs can be used as 
an opportunity for a very extensive 
wool and lamb advertising program, 
the success of which will depend 
upon the thoroughness with which 
preliminary arrangements are devel- 
oped. ) 
September 
During this month the local Auxiliaries 
should carry into execution the plans laid 
in August, being sure to attend the 4-H 
Club and other shows, etc., developed under 
the August plans. This is a good season in 
which to conduct fashion shows in theatres, 
schools or elsewhere. 


October 


A. Preparation and cooking of lamb. 

1. Have cooking school open to the 
public. (Desirable to award suitable 
prizes, including cuts of lamb, etc.) 
It is suggested that electric or gas 
companies, or other dealers in cook- 
ing equipment, be asked to cooperate 
in this project. 

Have home demonstration agent, or 
domestic science teacher give demon: 
stration on lamb cooking. t 
B. State governors should be contacted in 
arranging for the designation of a spe- 
cial “Lamb Week” to occur during No- 
vembér. Meat packers, wholesalers, and 
retailers should be given every oppor- 
tunity for the most complete cooperation 
with the “Lamb Week” project. Aux- 
iliary units should go as far as possible 
in arranging for this activity to cover 
the entire state. 
November 
A. Carry into execution the “Lamb Week” 
plans prepared in October. 
B. Engage in wool promotion activities. 

1. Arrange for local merchants to fea- 
ture wool in windows, etc. 

2. Try to have some or all men’s stores 
stock wool ties. 

3.. Urge upon.wool growers the im- 











Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

@ 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 











Guy Toom Managing Director 














Tattoo 
Markers 
Stockmen’s 


EAR 
ALWUZ-ON <A Foe 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 

INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 

240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 














CO - “-TAB 


required. Keep youtiobec tn tity conan Fall 


PRICES 


50 Ni-co Tablets $ .75 prepaid 
100 Ni-co Tablets 1.25 prepaid 
500 Ni-co Tablets 5.00 prepaid 
1000 Ni-co Tablets 8.50 prepaid 


Send check or money order, or goods will 
be sent C. O. D. if desired. 


FIDELITY LABORATORIES, Inc. 
910 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








portance of wearing wool. 

Begin promoting the use of woolen 
yarn in connection with Christmas 
package wrapping. 

Begin promoting the idea of giving 
wool articles for Christmas gifts. 
Lists of such gifts could be supplied 
newspapers, and the cooperation of 
local stores should be obtained. 


December 

Continue the November Christmas activ- 
ities. Advertise annual conventions occur- 
ring in the area and plan to organize dele- 
gations to attend. Prepare committees to 
handle Auxiliary conventions. 

January 
This is convention month in many states. 
1. Arrange for National Livestock and 
Meat Board, or agricultural college 
representatives to provide lamb cut- 
ting-up demonstrations. (Most ani- 
mal husbandry departments of state 
colleges are very willing to cooper- 
ate.) 
Have local doctor discuss the value 
of lamb in the diet. 
Annual business meeting. 
Send to National Auxiliary President 
recommendations for annual conven- 
tion program features for the Na- 
tional Convention. 
Prepare yearbook of programs for 
the following year. 
February 

The meeting this month will provide an 
excellent opportunity for the work of the 
National Wool Growers Association and its 
Auxiliary to be reported by representatives 
attending the national conventions of those 
organizaticns. Following the National Con- 
vention consideration should be given to 
action taken at that convention, as well as 
the comparing of ideas which might have 
been brought out there as having been devel- 
oped in other states. 

Additional Suggestions 

1. Invite the public to meetings of a 
public nature, in other words, those not 
involving strictly affairs of a business na- 
ture within the Auxiliary. 

2. Be sure to request being placed upon 
the mailing list of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 

3. See that all sheep-owning members of 
an Auxiliary are members of the state and 
national associations, through husbands or 
otherwise. We frequently find embarrass- 
ments due to Auxiliary officials’ being iden- 
tified with sheep owners not supporting the 
state and national organizations. 

4. Make the greatest possible use of the 
Agricultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Service of the state agricultural col- 
leges and universities. 

§. Make topic assignments sufficiently 
far ahead to permit thorough preparation of 
programs. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing 
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Iowa Wants Breeding Ewes 


Iowa farmers, for soil fertilization nj 
utilization of farm feeds, want to buy 
breeding ewes, yearlings, twos, threes, | 
fours, short-mouthed, and aged ewes good | 
for one or two years in small farm flocks, | 
Prefer lots of 400 to 3, ee0 head, high-grades 
or crossbreds. 

How many have you for sale? Pleas 
state approximate ages, average weight o 
fleece, what bucks bred to, price and load. 
ing station. Iowa pays range sheep grow. 
ers approximately ten million dollars ap. 
nually. 


FRED CHANDLER 


CHARITON, IOWA 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo, 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mazs. 














American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 2 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Diree 
tor, ‘J. 4H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary: 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. © 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








Pic 


@ Spectacular new phenothiazine 
worm remedy removes six species 
of sheep worms. 


®@ PTZ now available in two forms for 
sheep—PTZ Pellets (mew and cheaper 
than capsules) and PTZ Drench. 

® Either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Drench 
provide a way to give a correct, accurate 
dose. Both are easy to give and highly 
effective against six species of worms, 
including the destructive stomach 
worms.and nodular worms. 

® Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer 


or write Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, 
Ohio. 


to advertisers. 
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Oregon 


(The report for February was received 
too late for inclusion in the last issue and 
's combined here with that for March.) 


hw Oregon chapters were busy 
getting into action under their new 
officers in February. Chapters report- 
ing had all heard accounts of the Na- 
tional Convention in Spokane and all 
were making plans for future activities. 
Two groups, Baker and Umatilla, 
planned rummage sales. The Umatilla 
Chapter also planned a dance, and the 
Baker women, a food sale. 

Umatilla West End Chapter and 
Baker County Chapter both plan to 
award scholarships to the 4-H Club 
summer school, and the Baker group 
voted an F. F. A. scholarship as well. 
The Pendleton Chapter has decided to 
distribute the National Meat Board 
Cookbooks in the interest of lamb pro- 
motion. 

The Baker County Auxiliary honor- 
ed the state officers, Mrs. A. S. Boyd, 
president; Mrs. Louis Osborn, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mrs. P. T. Fortner, 
corresponding secretary; and Mrs. Ira 
Staggs, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, with a delightful 
luncheon and meeting in March. 

A few days later Umatilla County 
Auxiliary gave a similar luncheon in 
the Pendleton Hotel, having as guests, 
not only the state officers, but also the 
National President, Mrs. Ralph 
Thompson, and her secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Harold-Cohn. At both meetings 
wool promotion plans for the year were 
discussed, and the collecting of wool 
advertisements for a scrapbook for 
each chapter was recommended. 

Morrew County and Baker County 
auxiliaries have each compiled Year- 
Books for 1941, which they feel will be 
of great help to the members. 

The auxiliaries have been busy mak- 
ing money, also, In Baker County, a 
successful rummage and cake sale has 
just been finished, and in Morrow 
County the chapter has shared in the 


Auxiliary Activities 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











profits from contract bridge lessons 
given.in the community. 

The chapter in Baker has done hos- 
pital serving for the Red Cross and 
has donated to a program given for the 
benefit of “Bundles for Britain.” 

In all probability, Mac Hoke of 
Pendleton will speak at a Chamber of 
Commerce meeting in Heppner during 
the month, and if so the auxiliary plans 
to join with the men and give a dinner. 

Mrs. Boyd, state president of the 
auxiliary, announces that Governor 
Sprague has set July 28 to August 2 


as State Wool Week and November 3-5 
as State Lamb Week. 





My Favorite Lamb 
Hecipe 


Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, President 
Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association 


Mrs. Thompson writes she and Mr. 
Thompson have won many friends for 
lamb by serving lamb at big parties 
at their sheep camp. This is how she 
prepares it: 


Brown leg and loin all in one piece. 
Put in Dutch Oven. Put the oven on 
fire irons with hot coals under the 
oven and heaped on the lid. Cook until 


done and serve hot. 
LAMBURGER PATTIES 


Grind meat from neck section, ribs 


and flank. 


Add salt, pepper, sage and make 
small cakes. Brown these cakes on 
both sides, pour off excess fat and 
pour a can of tomato soup over the 
cakes, cover them and put in a hot 
oven. When the whole affair is a nice 
brown, with the soup all thick and 
sort of “gooey,” it is ready to eat. 











Colorado 


CORRECTION should be made 

in last month’s issue wherein it 
was stated there were no auxiliary 
chapters organized to the Colorado 
Auxiliary. The Routt-Moffat Auxiliary 
was organized October 17, 1940, and it 
sponsored the “Tie Your Christmas 
Gift With Woolen Yarn” campaign 
and not the Rifle Chapter as previous- 
ly announced. 


The Montrose Chapter was organ- 
ized November 23, 1940, and has done 
very splendid work since then. 


The Rifle Chapter was organized 
March 1, 1941, when the officers 
of the Colorado State Wool Growers 
Auxiliary held a meeting in Rifle, mak- 
ing it the third local group in the state. 
This is a very fine record in view of 
the fact that the Colorado Auxiliary 
was organized only last summer. 


At the organization of the Rifle 
Chapter reports from the National 
Convention held in Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in January of this year, 
were given by Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll, 
state auxiliary president, and Mrs. 
Louis Visintainer, corresponding sec- 
retary. Mrs. John B. Allies of Mon- 
trose and Mrs. Geo. Avgares of Craig 
told of the splendid work their two 
locals are doing, from which the new 
chapter was given an idea as to what 
will be expected of it once it gets to 
functioning. 


Officers elected for the Rifle Chap- 
ter are as follows: Mrs. Carl Lundgren, 
Rifle, president; Mrs. John R. Robin- 
son, Rio Blanco, vice president; Miss 
Carma Jolley, New Castle, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The meeting closed with a tea, Mrs. 
Carl Lundgren, pouring. In the evening 
a banquet and dance was held in the 
Winchester Hotel. Seventy-five mem- 
bers and friends were present. 
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The Routt-Moffat local chapter is 
engaged in making sweaters, socks, 
shawls, and afghans to be sent to Brit- 
ain for the Red Cross. The Red Cross 
sponsor in Craig is Mrs. W. W. Mc- 
Williams, who is secretary-treasurer of 
the Routt-Moffat Chapter and has 
been instrumental in bringing these two 
groups closer together in this work. 

The Routt-Moffat Wool Growers As- 
sociation held their first annual Wool 
School in Craig, Colorado, March 7 
and 8, 1941. Their ladies. were asked 
to attend also. 

On Friday, March 7, Mrs. Louis 
Visintainer and Mrs. Geo. Avgares 
were co-hostesses at a lovely one 
o’clock luncheon given at the home of 
the latter, for the executive officers of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Colorado 
State Wool Growers. The table was 
very cleverly decorated with a minia- 
ture sheep camp, complete with saddle 
and hackamore. Credit for the artistic 
decorations goes to Miss Nan Bailey, 
each article being hand-made by Miss 
Bailey and Mrs. Geo. Avgares. As 
favors, each guest received a miniature 
bag of wool and a dancing girl and 
boy made of wool in the state colors 
of orchid and white. 

Guests at the luncheon were: Mrs. 
L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle, state president; 
Mrs. Pete Haley, Craig, president of 
the Routt-Moffat Auxiliary; Mrs. Tom 
Velanzas, Craig, vice president of the 
Routt-Moffat group; Mrs. W. W. Mc- 
Williams, Craig, secretary-treasurer 
Routt-Moffat; Mrs. John Papoulas, 
Craig, corresponding secretary Routt- 
Moffat; Miss Nan Bailey, Craig, 
Routt-Moffat; Mrs. Geo. Avgares, 
Craig, state secretary-treasurer, and 
Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Craig, state 
corresponding secretary. 

At this time thirteen new chapter 
members were received, making the 
quota of fifty charter members closed. 
From now on each additional member 
taken will become a state member fox 
$1. Our charter members are as fol- 
lows: Mesdames George Avgares, 
Craig; John B. Allies, Montrose; El- 
lory E. Berford, Fruita; A. B. Buller- 
dick, Grand Junction; J. H. Brown, 
Grand Junction; Forrest Bassford, 
Denver; Iva Clough, Denver; George 
Dunsdon, Glenwood Springs; Ton 


The National Wool Groy, 


Luncheon for Executive Officers of Colorado Auxiliary at Craig, March 
7. From left to right: Mrs. Pete Haley, Craig, president, Routt-Moffat Chap- 
ter; Mrs. L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle. president of state auxiliary; Mrs. Tom Velan- 
zas, Craig, vice president, Routt-Moffat Chapter; Mrs. W. W. McWilliams, 
Craig, secretary-treasurer of the Routt-Moffat Chapter; Mrs. Louis Visintain- 


er, Craig. 


state corresponding secretary; Mrs. John Papoulas, Craig, 


corresponding secretary of Routt-Moffat Chapter; Mrs. George Avgares, 
Craig, state secretary-treasurer; and Miss Nan Bailey, Craig, scrapbook keeper 


Dener, Glenwood Springs; Emmett J. 
Dignan, Denver; Roger C. Gleason, 
Montrose; W. A. Green, Hotchkiss; 
Elton Gent, Maybell; C. A. Hitchborn, 
Fruita; Pete Haley, Craig; Mike 
Hayes, Denver; L. R. Ingersoll, Rifle; 
Will H. Kelley, Montrose; T. W. Kelly, 
Mack; W. W. McWilliams, Craig; L. 
D. Mullin, Rifle; Harold Madsen, 
Meeker; Frank Meaker, Montrose; 
Andrew McDermott, Steamboat 
Springs; Mike Noonen, Kremmling; 
Miss Jean Noonan, Kremmling; 
Mesdames J. Perry Olsen, Wolcott; 
John Papoulas, Craig; Joe M. Robin- 
son, Rio Blanco; John R. Robinson, 
Rio Blanco; Steve Simos, Craig; Bren- 
don Sullivan, Hayden;. D. R. Seely, 
Craig; Ray Smith, Craig; Moroni A. 
Smith, Craig; J. B. Tuttle, New Castle; 
j. Burton Tuttle, New Castle; H. A. 
Tyzack, Vernal, Utah; Alex Urie, 
Craig; Louis Visintainer, Craig; Tom 
Velanzas, Craig; Haler Witbeck, Meek- 
er; L.S. Wyman, Craig; Gordon Winn, 
Craig; Ralph Warrick, Steamboat 
Springs; Norman Winder, Craig; Carl 
Woods, Rifle; Ed. Young, Fruita; Lafe 
Young, Fruita, and Kenneth Young, 
Fruita. 


Texas 


E Texas Auxiliary has sponsored 

a series of wool exhibits in various 
parts of the state. Mrs. J. Eugene Cow. 
den was chairwoman of a wonderful 
display of wool and mohair articles at 
Kerrville, Texas, on February 15. In 
cluded in the exhibit were articles, 
some of them still usable, dating back 
for a century, as well as articles repre- 
sentative of different eras up to the 
present. Fifty “Chuck Books” were 


sold at this exhibit. 


The second exhibit was held in San 
Antonio on February 18 to 21, this 
part of Texas bordering on the wodl 
and mohair section of the state. Mrs. 
Scott Schreiner was display chairwom- 
an and reports much interest and et 
thusiasm shown over this exhibit. Fif 
teen “Chuck Books” were sold at this 
exhibit. 

Eldorado, Texas, was the scene ol 
the third exhibit which was held on the 


occasion of the opening of West Texas 
Woolen Mills, February 27. At this 
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time an excellent showing of wool and 
mohair articles occupied three rooms 
of the woolen mills building. It was es- 
timated between five and six thousand 
people attended the showing. Among 
the guests were Governor Lee O’Dan- 
iel, Senator H. L. Winfield, Senator 
Penrose Metcalfe, and other notables. 
Schleicher County and the citizens of 
Eldorado, Texas, are to be commended 
for this look to the future. 


A barbecue feast was given to the 
public after which Governor O’Daniel 
made an address and auctioned off 
numbers of blankets, getting from $25 
to $300 a piece for them. The Auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association sold ten “Chuck Books” 
at this time. 

On March 6 we met in Sweetwater 
for our quarterly directors’ meeting and 
from the interest shown at this meet- 
ing the present year should be a suc- 
cessful one. All committee chairwomen 
made interesting reports, two women 
each reporting the sale of fifty “Chuck 
Books.” 

For our 4-H Club Essay Contest, we 
have had four taffeta wool-filled com- 
forters donated to us as prizes from the 
Cen-Tex Wool & Mohair Company at 
San Marcos, Texas; also, four all-wool 
blankets from the West Texas Woolen 
Mills at Eldorado, Texas. 

The wool blankets will go to the 
writer of the best essay on wool and 
mohair in each of the four groups eli- 
gible for competition: Future Farmer 
classes, Future Homemakers classes, 
4-H Club boys, and 4-H Club girls. The 
contest which opened January 1 closed 
March 20, 1941. 

The prize blankets were on display 
during the Fat Stock Show in March 
and the winners are to be announced 
as soon as possible after the final judg- 
ing. The contest was open to all West 
Texas counties that have members in 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation. A member of the Women’s 
Auxiliary had charge of the contest in 
each county, arranging the judging 
there, and sending the county winner to 
be judged with the best essays from 
other counties. 


Mrs. Johnston headed the essay com- 
mittee, and other members are Mrs. C. 
T. Holecamp of Junction, Mrs. B. W. 
Dismukes of Rocksprings, and Mrs. 
B. E. Wilson of Del Rio. 

West Texas women were shown, this 
year for the first time, the winners in 
style as well as in cattle, sheep and 
rodeo performance during the annual 
stock show. Top styles of American 
designers were paraded for the consid- 
eration of the visitors at this time. 

Coffee was served in the Indian 
Room of the Hotel Cactus from 9 till 
9:45 a.m., following which the style 
revue was held. A large number of the 
prettiest young matrons and young girls 
of West Texas served as models to illus- 
trate the versatility of wool and mohair 
in the present-day wardrobe. Mrs. H. 
C. Noelke, chairwoman of the federa- 
tion finance committee which arranged 
the affair was also hostess. Mrs. C. T. 
Womack was general chairwoman, and 
Mrs. Angus Munro mistress of cere- 
monies for the revue, introducing the 
models and describing the styles. 





Heport of Oregon 
Auxiliary For 1940 


ITH a membership of approxi- 

mately 200, the chapters belong- 
ing to the Oregon Auxiliary during 
1940, sent seven children to 4-H 
summer school at a cost of $100. 
They provided other 4-H Club and 
F.F.A. prizes amounting to $25. 
A total of $30 was given the Red 
Cross, Finnish Relief, paralysis funds 
and Christmas seals. Grant and Mor- 
row chapters gave the sum of $31 in 
prizes in a new class at the State Fair, 
one for crossbred white-faced lambs. 
Baker Chapter presented the state aux- 
iliary with a $12.50 wool shawl to be 
used at the Pacific International as a 
drawing card for tie sales. The Grant 
County Chapter held a wool exhibit 
with 72 entries and gave over $48 in 
premiums. The Baker Chapter won an 
award with a clever wool exhibit at 
their county fair, while Malheur Chap- 
ter won a prize with an outstanding 
exhibit of grasses, poisonous weeds, a 
display of predatory animals, even a 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








WORLD FAMOUS 


“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


SHEEP CAMP TRAILER 

1941 MODEL 
GREATLY 

IMPROVED 


Will save you 
375 per month 
n feed of 


1orses, yet 
cives you the 
ise of your 
ruck for haul- 
ng lambs, 


Can be drawn 
->>y car or sad- 
lle horse. Full 
ize bed, ° 
| Vv. stove, cup- 

ooard, table, 

bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 











CORRTEDALES 
_ The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits. breed Corriedales, 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. ~ 


Write us for 












THE AMERICAN 
RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASS’N 


Marysville, Ohio 














American bred Rambouillets are 
dual-purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and mut- 
ton, which have endured the tests of 
Yesterdays, not only in the sheep in- 
dustry of the United States but in 
every country into which they have 
been exported, and are the breed of 
sheep for Tomorrow’s world, as they 
are hardy and quickly acclimated. 


President . 
John K. Madsen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Vice-President 
Ve Si PO nici ee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


..----.-Oz0na, Texas 


eiscoil Marysville, Ohio 




















North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 


Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 








HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of _ constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 


Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 


Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 











grass-eating cricket. Harney Chapter 
won a $20 prize at their fair with a 
display of wool from the raw state to 
the finished product with many inter- 
esting processes such as spinning and 
carding the wool. The Pendleton Chap- 
ter had a very fine display of woolen 
articles in October, giving several 
prizes; they also had a loom in opera- 
tion which proved interesting. 

Some of the chapters have done out- 
standing work in lamb promotion. The 
Baker Auxiliary made and sold lam- 
burgers at their lamb show, clearing 
over $25. Grant County held a lamb 
cooking demonstration and gave the 
two winning girls scholarships to sum- 
mer school. In the Malheur and Baker 
wool displays they had glass-front re- 
frigerators displaying cuts of lamb that 
drew attention of many to the value of 
lamb. The Umatilla Chapter gave at- 
tractively wrapped cuts of lamb as 
prizes and. also door prizes. Morrow 
County Auxiliary sold spring lamb at 
their annual food sale and found that 
the price of spring lamb is too high to 
attract many customers. In the fall 
they sold lamb for one day in a local 
meat market; they sold seven carcasses 
and were given the profit by the market 
owner, amounting to over $24. They 
also gave around 100 pounds of lam- 
burger to the 4-H Club children who 
operated a lunch stand during the local 
rodeo and made money to attend the 
state fair. This 4-H Club work pro- 





FRANKLIN 
OVINE BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN SOREMOUTH VACCINE 
FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 
FRANKLIN SHEEP DIPS 

FRANKLIN MARKING PAINT 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia 


vaccinate with the genuine 
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BATES ogee 
Piers 
For Sale by Local Drug Store Dealers 


Send today for big illustrated 
catalog—FREE. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 
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Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Fort Worth Wichita 
Alliance Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
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motes lamb consumption in sma} to m 
towns by improving the quality of lamifithe e 
that is bought by local dealers, A go04 
product will increase demand, 

The members of the Oregon Ay 
iliary worked hard during the entiy 
year to make money necessary to sy 
port this club work and the community 
work they sponsor. They sold chanos 
on wool blankets, held food and ryp. 
mage sales and gave benefit card anj 
dancing parties. We know the stong 
we toss into this pool of lamb prom. 
tion make small ripples, but each yea 
we are throwing larger stones and some 
day these ripples may reach the shor 
and acquaint all the people in thi 
state with the value of lamb in thei 
diet and the value of the sheep industry 2 
in our state. ae 

The state auxiliary has promotel§” 
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both wool and lamb in the following)". 
ways this year: In our special award dios 


in the fat lamb shows and county fairs 
in ten counties, we gave $50 in prizes 
to the boy or girl that did not wina 
first or second place but in the judges’ 
opinion had done a good job of feed- 
ing and showing their lambs. Our 
prize is spent in buying a new ewe for 
their next year’s work, and in 1940 
we had four girl winners. All the coun- 
ty agents and club leaders familiar 
with this special award are very much 
in favor of it, as they say it helps many 
children that otherwise would have a 
poor chance of obtaining a good sheep. 

We gave two pairs of sheep shears 
at the Pacific International to the ex- 
hibitors of the grand champion wether 
lamb and the reserve grand champion. 
We are very grateful to Mr. Allen, one§} ; 
of the state leaders, and to all the clubf} ' 
leaders and workers for the help they 
give us in our fat lamb special. 

We gave our usual prize of $15 to 
girls in wool sewing at the state fair. 
This is the third year for this prize and 
the girls are more interested each yeat. 
It causes them to give more thought 
to the quality of the woolen material 
they use in their entries. 

As usual we had our booth at the 
Pacific International in which we pro 
mote both wool and lamb. The booth 
was new this year and one we were 
proud of. We spent money and effort} }_ 
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9 make it the best looking exhibit in 
he entire pavilion and because of the 
generous gift of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Association we were able to do 
this. 

This exhibit included a miniature 
meat market where we gave numbers 
each day for a drawing on cuts of lamb. 
At 5 o’clock each evening all the aisles 
were jammed with crowds awaiting the 
drawing. Carcasses were given by 
Swift & Company and Schlesser Broth- 
ers, and we purchased one. Mr. Oliver 
and Mr. Lindgren of the state college 
and Mr. Phelps of the National Meat 
Board helped cut up our lamb and ar- 
range our market. This lamb promotion 
cost us around $100. Our three shops: 
toy, tie, and meat shops were made 
possible through the kindness of the 
Pacific International in allowing us free 
space. 

In wool tie selling we feel we have 
done a great deal of wool promotion as 
well as turning this venture into a 
profit. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
Past President, 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 
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Sheep Men! 


Eastern Montana is the Place! 


| panne range in Eastern Montana is being snapped up by 
experienced ranchers from all over the West. There must be a 
reason. The sheep thrive. Here, on a large ranch, properly blocked 


out, it is possible to make big money. 


In Eastern Montana there is a real blue-ribbon ranch for sale. 
It has everything—grass, water, hay bottoms for winter feed, build- 
ings, farm and ranching equipment, more than 200 miles of fence. 
You can run 15,000 head on this ranch of more than 145,000 acres. 


You can acquire this complete, well-blocked-out ranching unit 
for a relatively small capital outlay. Leases, time payments and 
individual allotment grazing permits take care of the rest. The 
owner has lost his partner and is retiring from the sheep business. 


Address Box 208, Miles City, Montana 














Do You hnow? 


It requires: 

146 pounds grease wool or approxi- 
mately the wool of 19 sheep for 
the peacetime uniform equip- 
ment of every man in the United 
States Army. 

60 pounds grease wool or the wool 
of 7 sheep for every enlisted man 
in the United States Navy. 

To properly clothe our land and 
sea forces by the end of 1941 will 
require wool of 

25,000,000 to 30,000,000 sheep. 

The 1940 military requirements for 
the War Department alone consumed: 

248,000,000 pounds of wool or 
more than 50 per cent of the to- 
tal American wool clip. 

The wool requirement for every 
member of the United States Army 
in the event of war will be practically: 

Double the peacetime requirements, 
or 279 pounds of wool for every 
man. 





Excerpts from Senator D. 
Worth Clark’s talk “Wool 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 


condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 


Best of feed and water with — attendants night and day. 


Ample facilities for long or short fee 


Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 


CAPACITY : 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete informatiog. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 


crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; George 
B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; S. P. Nielsen, 
Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 


SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, Pres.--J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 























AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
careass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Luther Belden, Presiden’ 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
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Marketin3, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 
134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 







Idaho 




















STORE WOOL 
. . . where Wool is Sold 


Western Wool Storage Company, located in 
Portland, Oregon, 2nd largest U. S. wool mar- 
ket, offers a modern storage and marketing 
service for progressive growers. Ideal climatic 
conditions halt shrinkage. Headquarters for 
Eastern and Western wool buyers. Well lighted 
sample room, Experienced wool handlers. Safe 
Federal Licensed Warehouse 
y receipts. Market wool the 
__,_modern Western Wool Way. 
























P1235 N.W. IRVING * 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





ATTENTION! 


TT 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE. 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















Around the Hange Country 


(Continued from page 10) 


bred to lamb this year than last. 

A lot of the wool was contracted here 
in February at 32 to 35 cents. The 
wool and lamb markets, it seems to me, 
are the wool growers’ chief problem, 
for we don’t know what the New Deal 
is going to do next, and all the time 
our expenses are increasing. Expense 
items have gone up about 10 per cent 
the past year. 

Coyote numbers remain about the 
same; there are no paid trappers in 
this locality. 

I own about 5 acres of land per ewe, 
valued at $3 to $7 and taxed from four 
to seven cents, depending on the valu- 
ation. Then I lease two additional 
acres per ewe that cost me 3 cents an 
acre. Martin O’Neil. 


IDAHO 


Warm, sunny weather prevailed most 
of the month, with temperatures ap- 
preciably above normal much of the 
time. A few brief periods brought 
temperatures low enough to affect 
livestock, but they were not important. 
Precipitation has been lighter than 
usual in considerable areas, and the 
ground is reported drier than usual. 
Field farming has advanced rapidly, 
ahead of normal, but vegetation again 
needs warmth. Livestock have plenty 
of forage, and are doing well. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near the seasonal val- 
ues were the general rule, favorable 
for spring growths. Rains were de- 
ferred, or were light, until after mid- 
month, when good amounts of moisture 
were reported rather generally. Wheat, 
pastures, and ranges generally made 
satisfactory growth, the increases and 
advances being excellent as a rule. 
Livestock are mostly in excellent con- 
dition, and lambing increases have been 
gratifying. 


Govan, Lincoln County 


Weather and feed conditions on the 
range are better generally on account 
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norma 
of the mild winter than they were, favor 
the previous year. Light 
I run only a small farm flock thougt 
sheep in conjunction with wheat farp. and 1 
ing. So far as I know, none of th here 
wool around here has been contractej oa is 
yet. Coyotes, on account of poor trap press 
ping conditions, are more numero, dition 
than they were a year ago. 
Alfalfa hay can be purchased at § 
a ton in the stack. Fee 
J. F. Lome § (Mar 
cent 
Hooper, Whitman County been 
n 
March has been made to order for the a 
sheepmen of this district. The weathe jittje 
and feed conditions have been. excel. fow ; 
lent, the best I have ever seen duriy 
March, and gave us a lambing perio _ 
that has never been equaled. witht 
Lambing is about over now ( March = 
23). Although about the same numbe§ | 
of ewes were bred, we have saved aj this 
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larger number of lambs per hundred 
ewes than a year ago, so the crop wil 
be larger. 

In the early contracting of wod 
along in February, the price range was 
30 to 32 cents, but in some later con 
tracts up to 35 cents has been giver 
for crossbred wools shrinking from @ 
to 64 per cent. 

The prices of things sheepmen have 
to buy have increased about 15 pe 
cent during the past year, and ow 
most important problem is to kee 
these costs below the market price 0 
our products so we can have a couple 
of dollars for ourselves. 

McKenzie-Richardson, Inc. 

























OREGON 


The weather was mostly clear and 
warm, excepting for some cloudiness 
and normal temperatures one week. 
Precipitation was light, scattered and 
insufficient, though no serious results 
are yet apparent. Winter grains afe 
doing well. Range feed is plentiful and 
increasing; and livestock are in good 
or thriving condition nearly every 
where. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were generally above 
normal, much of the time well above, 
favoring early vegetation growths. 
Light to moderate showers occurred, 
though at times they were scattered 
and not continuous over the state. 
There is, however, still ample moisture 
for vegetation. Pastures, ranges, and 
livestock are in good to excellent con- 
dition generally over the state. 


Fresno, Fresno County 


Feed and range conditions are good 
(March 29), much better than in re- 
cent previous years. Conditions have 
been very favorable for lambing and 
from what I can hear, the number of 
lambs saved is the same or perhaps a 
little better than it was last year. A 
few more ewes were bred this year. 


Considerable wool has been sold 
within a price range of 27 to 38% 
cents at the shearing camp. 

I haven’t heard many complaints 
this year about coyotes. We think the 
trappers are doing good work, and 
that may be the cause. 


The wool growers’ expense accounts 
are rising rapidly; cost of range feed 
is up about 20 per cent, but the chief 
problem in this section is lack of co- 
operation among the sheepmen them- 
selves. 

L. B. Pratt 


Glenn, Glenn County 


This, the east side of Glenn County, 
is a grain farming section, but a few 
farmers have waste land and run some 
sheep. On the west side of the county, 
sheep are a major crop. 

The weather here has been unfavor- 
able for feed, which is slightly below 
average (March 25). Owing to con- 
tinuous rains, conditions were not very 
good for lambing; the yield, however, 
is slightly above last year’s. 

Most of the wool has been contract- 
ed at 40 to 4214 cents per pound. 

Sheep are run on farming land, of 
which I own about an acre and a half 
per ewe. It runs around $60 an acre 
in value and the taxes are $1 an acre. 
Frank S. Reager 




















WOOL 


401 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 


DEWEY, GOULD & CO. 














e it's Time to Drench with 


Globe PHEN-OVINE 








Use this effective Globe drench to keep your animals 


in top market condition. 


PHEN-OVINE contains 


phenothiazine, which was the outstanding anthel- 


mintic discovered and tested during the past year 


by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Department 


of Agriculture, for the elimination of worms or para- 


sites in sheep and goats. Ask your Globe Dealer 
for the new Globe PHEN-OVINE now! 


GLOBE LABORATORIES 


KANSAS CITY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
- DENVER - MEMPHIS - 


LITTLE ROCK 


- LOS ANGELES 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 





Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 





«8 Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding..........— 5.00 
5.00 Gilfillan’s Sheep .... 

Klemme’s An American Grazier 
4.50 | Re aes .-- 2.50 
For Sale By 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


National Wool Growers Association 


509 McCornick Building 
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WHAT 


COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
S. A. Taylor, Durango 
H. A. Tyzack, Craig 
DAKOTA 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. oe. 
Harry A. Stegner, Amidon, 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle ed Dak. 
T. J Broadhurst, -~ Fourche, 8s. Dak. 
H Locken, Isabel, S. Dak. 
IDAHO 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
O. McMurray, Boise 
NEVADA 
J. O. McMurray, Hotel Meyer, Elko 
Pete Brust, Elko 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 














ASK OUR NEAREST AGENT 


OREGON 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 
R. Roy Baker, Alturas, Calif. 
MONTANA 
Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
* % Healy, Bozeman 
McFarlin, a 
K. P: Nelson, Hinsda! 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 
Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
TEXAS 
qoek pune, ng Angelo 
, San Angelo 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 


IS YOUR WOOL WORTH? | 
WHETHER YOU WANT TO SELL OR SHIP, 


UTAH 


David M. Edgehill 
A. A. Callister 
302 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City 
L. R. Anderson, Manti 
M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
Arthur Brian, Loa 
R. 8S. Jordan, Roosevelt 
E. Ray Lyman, Parowan 
A. W. McKinnon, Price 
ie Osborne, Spring City 
W. Powell, ~ ee 
tnd Sanford, 
H. Roland Tictions , = 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 


J. Kissick, Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 

















Loleta, Humboldt County 


Feed conditions have been good this 
winter, with very little hay fed (March 
10). We have also had less trouble 
with coyotes. It being an open winter, 
they have stayed in the high moun- 
tains. 

Items in the wool growers’ expense 
accounts are increasing; the cost of 
wool bags is higher, and with wool 
higher, shearing prices will be higher. 
Possibly 20 per cent of the wool grown 
in this county and around 50 per cent 
of the crop for the state as a whole 
has been tied up in a price range of 
35 to 42% cents. 

This county could support about 20 
per cent more sheep than it has at 
present. 

Henry W. Perrott 


NEVADA 

Mostly mild temperatures prevailed, 
though they were only a few degrees 
above normal in the mildest periods. 
Occasional light to moderate precipita- 
tion occurred, mostly in the form of 
rain at the lower levels, with good 
snow accumulations in most mountains. 
Pastures and ranges have made good 
growth, and feed is plentiful in all sec- 
tions. Cattle and sheep are thus in 
good condition and are generally doing 
well. 


Elko, Elko County 


Weather and feed conditions are very 
good (March 24), the best in three 
years, in fact. Spring range should 
be very good. 

Lambing will start the last of April, 
with the bands about the same in 
number as in 1940. Most of the wool 
in this section has been contracted at 
30 to 32 cents. 

Operating expenses have gone up 
materially the past year, especially 
wages. 

Clover Livestock Co. 


UTAH 


March has been much like an aver- 
age April, its temperatures higher than 
usual, and its precipitation coming 
several times in light to moderate show- 
ers, with only light snows, which soon 
melted. The season is thus earlier 
than usual, and there is, as a rule, 
plenty of moisture in the soil. Many 
cattle have been turned out to new 
feed, and sheep continue to do well 
with plenty of forage. Both are in 
good shape, doing well. 


Manila, Daggett County 


March weather has been better this 
year than last and spring feed condi- 
tions are good (March 28). There 
haven’t been any transactions in wool 
recently, and lambing has not started 
yet. 


Our most perplexing problem is the 
loss through coyote depredations. There 
are not enough trappers to cover the 
territory properly and coyotes are in- 
creasing all the time. 

Expense items are also increasing; 
costs have gone up about 5 per cent 
during the past year. 

I own about one and one-half acres 
of land per ewe, valued at $2.50 t 


—- 





$15 an acre and taxed at 15 cents. 
Ammon Nebeker 


Black Rock, Millard County 

Since March 1 we have had several 
snowstorms, a one to three inch fall but 
with a heavy water content that has 
improved moisture conditions greatly. 
Feed, however, is slow to start grow- 
ing (March 25), due to the shortness 
last fall and the heavy grazing during 
the winter months. We have had ideal 
weather conditions, though, and sheep 
have wintered well until now. 

Lambing does not commence until 
about the middle of May. The bands 
are about the same size as last yeal; 
there isn’t much room for increase i 
numbers, rather a need to reduce om 
account of dry seasons on the wintet 
range. On our spring, summer and fall 
range, big game are a tough problem. 
Our permits have been cut on the for 
ests, partly on account of increased 
game and the denuding of the range 
by them. Our ‘private lambing and 
fall range is overrun by game without 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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California Ram Sale 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
Over 1500 Purebred Lambs and Ewes 


at 


State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Calif. 
MAY 6th and 7th, 1941 


Write for Catalog to 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN 


595 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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kK A N ~ A ~ THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 


TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


C | t 3 — STATES AND THE CENTRAL 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
“Special through railroad billing privileges” 
and unexcelled train service attract buyers from EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 


all sections of the Corn Belt states and eastern 
packing centers. Both buyer and seller are accord- 
ed the lowest possible transportation costs. ING POWER. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. s 














The Nation Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 


Buys Livestock at of Demand——Not on the Edge of It 
Kansas City 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
compensation therefrom; Just a case of 
trespass. 

We have not been bothered so much 
with coyotes on our winter range the 
past two years, as we have had a bet- 
ter trapping service. 

Last winter, 26 coyotes, mostly fe- 
males, were taken on our range allot- 
ment out here on an area of about 18,- 
000 acres from January 1 to April 1, 
in addition to a lot of unborn pups. 
This winter the same trappers have 
been very active, holding our coyote 
losses down to six head of sheep from 
November 30 to the present time. 

From 32% to 33% cents is the range 
of prices named in contracts for wool 
grown around here; they are mostly 
fine wools, shrinking between 60 and 
62 per cent. Expenses, in general, I 
would say, are up about 10 per cent. 


Carl Nielson 


COLORADO 


Mild or nearly normal temperature 
conditions prevailed much of the month, 
and showers or light to moderate 
snows occurred with normal frequency. 
Melting snows denuded increasing 
range areas, and soils are absorbing 
some moisture for spring grass growth. 
Wheat is greening steadily. Livestock 
continue in good condition, with plenty 
of feed until new grass comes. 


NEW MEXICO 


f Temperatures averaged near normal, 
‘with plenty of precipitation in most of 
‘the state. Thus the ground is now well 
‘soaked, the best in years in some sec- 
tions. A goodly amount of livestock 
feeding is still necessary, but livestock 
are mostly in good or thriving condi- 
tion. The more elevated ranges of the 
northern portion are still under snow. 


Encino, Lorraine County 


Feed is short now (April 1), but we 
chad about four inches of rain in March, 
‘so prospects for spring forage are ex- 
cellent. 

Lambing starts about the first of 
“May, with good prospects for favorable 
lresults. Our wool has not been sold 
yet; it is very clean this year. 

'- There are fewer coyotes around here, 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when 


as government trappers have been do- 


ing good work. 
Celestine Garde 


ARIZONA 


Seasonal temperatures, with no se- 
vere conditions, prevailed; while rains 
generally, and snows in the higher 
country to the north, have been heavier 
than usual. Range feed prospects are 
unusually good for the spring and early 
summer, and livestock are in fair to 
good condition, and most of them are 
already improving. 


Cactus, Maricopa County 


Feed conditions are excellent here 
(April 6). Through March more rain 


‘fell than in the same month in any of 
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the past twenty years. We had 
favorable weather for lambing, * 
percentages run about the same q 
year; fewer ewes were bred, howey 


Most of the wool is sold or contr 
at 30 to 37% cents. 


If we could have stable markets § 
lambs and wool, a large part of , 
problems would be taken care of, | 
present wool growers are paying | 
per cent more for the things they y 
than they did a year ago, which isy 
helping the situation at all. We a 
have to contend with plenty of 
otes; apparently nothing is being de 
to get rid of them. 


Harvey Bell 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Favorable weather conditions we 
the general rule, with no severe tem 
peratures, and mostly fairly good gra 
growing temperatures reported. She 
ers have been ample for spring nee 
and there is some good range pasturag 
available. Livestock are as a rule j 
satisfactory shape. 
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inates irritation and infection. 
1. It's Humane 2. It Provides Positive 
and Permanent Identification 3. It’s easy 
to Apply 4. It’s Economical in Price. It 
does away with old foshioned Ear 
Tagging, Notching or Branding. 


Write for Price List and Samples 
SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SECURITY FUR SEAL CO., INC. 
144W WEST 27th ST. * NEW YORK” 
es 


The smooth tube-lock sree elim- 
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